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DU PONT “CAPRACYL”* — neutral dyeing colors designed 
specifically for nylon— give both filament and staple nylon 
decidedly superior light and wet fastness. And they can be 
applied in the same short time cycle as acid dyes. 
The “CAPRACYL” dyes — such as Orange R —are especially 
recommended for dyeing nylon staple in stock, top or tow 
form. The dyed staple can then be converted into those fabrics 
requiring superior light and wet fastness — such as beachwear, 
outerwear, infants’ wear, shirtings, upholstery materials, etc. 
“CAPRACYL” dyes are also suitable for dyeing wool, giving 
similar fastness properties. 
For information on these new “CAPRACYL” dyes... or for help 
on any coloring problem... consult our Technical Staff. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. * 


TRADE MARK 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 













NAPHTHOLS 


and 


BETA OXY NAPHTHOIC ACID 


We, as specialists.in the manufacture of Naphthols 
and Beta Oxy Naphthoic acid, 
can solve your processing problems 









with products “custom-made” 
to your specifications. 
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Having pioneered the manufacture of acetate colors in ™* EA ' he i pen . 
the United States, A.A.P. is pre-eminently qualified to solve the problems preseniéd. 
a ti 
The AMACELS listed above, and many other shading types, have wiped e; he 
consistently satisfactory in the dyeing of synthetic yarns Agee 2S r 


for the Carpet Industry. All meet light, washing and spotting fastness requir nts and all 


are helping to bring exciting new color and design to modern carpeting. oe ' ot pe 
<A A ~ ms # ~ j 
For full information on the AMACEL range, as well as data “~~ ibe is See 
regarding your special requirements, consult our nearest branch. 50 Union Pf New Yo “te ¥Y. 
A.A.P. technicians will be happy to serve you at any time. Plant: Lock Havel Pa.» 


Branches: Boston, id ePronence, A 
Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlette, N. | C- nay 

AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. "22°," te: Ansetes Cah i 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, ute eat 
Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada” <4 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Perkins Calender Rolls— 
the natural result of the 
longest and _ broadest 
experience in the indus- 
try—give quality that is 
definitely reflected in 
your product. Perkins 
service includes refills 
of any make of calen- 
der rolls. 


Amer:can Dyestuff Reporter, Vol. . 16, August 6, 1951. Published every other Monday. Copy right 1951, by Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 44 E. 23rd 
St.. ow York mm M.S ) subscriptions, $5.00; Canadian, $6.00; Foreign, $10.00. Entered as second-class matter, Nov. 6, 1919, at the New 
, Post Office, under the act of March 3, 1879. 









_- NON-LONICS FOR SCOURING © 
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With the aid of Igepals—non-ionic surfactants—and of cleaned, but all danger of carrying alkali into the 
| simple controls with existing equipment, the long-estab- dryer is removed. 
lished “art” of wool scouring has acquired scientific stature. 


These non-ionic surfactants have high cleansing 


Soap and the ever necessary alkali pose problems of efficiency in a neutral bath—no fibre substantivity and 
lime scum and finished wools of harsh “hand”—“polar” complete rinsability. The economical use of an Igepal 
synthetics suspend wool soils too well, retard settling out, can reduce the wool grease content to as low as 0.3%. 
increase the redeposition factor. The resulting improvement of the wool in softness, 


loftiness and whiteness—compared with a soap scour— 


By contrast, an Igepal—with its non-ionic, non-polar 
can be fully appreciated only after large-scale trials. 


and efficient detergent and emulsifying action, éven in 
hard water—needs no alkali to remove residual fats We invite you to call upon our Technical Depart- 
and suints after the first bowl. The wool is not only thus ment for assistance in problems of scouring raw wool. 





| a ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 

, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET © NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 

1 BRANCHES 


Boston © Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago °* Portland, Ore. © San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments ef Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 





Product Ideas that ring the bell 


We cover the waterfront in scientific 
service. Working with our Latices, Lotols 
and Dispersites, we have improved hun- 
dreds of products. Our laboratory spends 
well over $1,000,000 every year on research 
and development. See what we can do 


for you. For complete information write to 


Connecticut address below. 

A few typical Naugatuck-processed 
products shown above: Upholstery fab- 
ric, hair stuffing, paper bags, rubber 
gloves, surgical supplies, chewing gum 
(Double Bubble), rug backing and under- 


lay, traveling bag, gear-shift cover. 


Lotol® Compounded Latices—Ready 
to Use. 

Kralac® Plastic Latices. 

Nitrex Butadiene Acrylonitrile 
Copolymer Latex. 

Shrink-Master Process for Render- 
ing Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 
Wearing. 

Latex Natural and Synthetic. 
Kandar Permanent Finish for Textiles. 
Koloc® Cationic Resin Compositions 
for Cotton, Rayon and Wool. 
Naugatex ® Dispersed Chemical Com- 
pounding Ingredients for all Latices. 
Kralastic F 


Dispersite Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 


lexible Plastic Latices. 


(Keonicall Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
158 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


 udiliich 
J, 7 ) 


BRANCHES: Akron e¢ Boston « 


Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Los Angeles * New York ¢ Philadelphia 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals «+ Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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60 Gotham PC’s at Botany 

NEW PROGRAM CONTROLLER | once 
AS EASY T0 ADJUST will 

AS YOUR RADIO 














a ) ol a ee 
ONE OF WORLD'S LARGEST DYE KETTLES is at Botany and 
its dyeing cycle is supervised by Gotham Program Controller. 





Program control helps to maintain uniformity of the color. 





12 TOP DYE KETTLE program controller units by Gotham are 
installed at Botany. Program control enables Botany to adjust 
quickly the variable time cycles required to get level dyeing, 





Gotham, first to bring you a completely 

dy enclosed Program Controller, was also first to con- 
ceive of all adjustments from the outside of the 

case. With the new Gotham Program Controller, 

incorporating the new outside adjustment princi- 





er- ple, you can set the time, rate of rise, hold, and 
7 rate of cooling as easily as you tune your radio. 

You can control either temperature or pressure vs. 
es. time. Write for Catalog No. 500 describing in full EACH OF 48 DYE KETTLES like this ot Botony, used for piece 
ns the construction, operation, and applicatjon of the goods, is individually handled by its own Gotham Program Controller 

~ Photos: t f Botany Mills, Inc. 
" new Gotham Program Controller. = 8 LOLOL uo iii wa in Sir nia 
GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 

es. Division of Armc-'-ar “Sachine and Metals. Inc 


Dept. 4, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your latest catalog 
and more information about Gotham [_] Pro- 


of 

ns. AWN gram Controllers [[] Timers ([] Recorders (] 
° . Ps ’ ? Have your man call. No obligation, of course. 
GOTHAM) ISTRUIMENIS = js are 


Compony . _ 


Keep Everything Under Control With Gotham Address — 


] City Zone State —— 
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shion begins with Hoper Trocessin ( 





says 
VERA MAXWELL | 
well-known New York designer d 


“Every designer knows that a dress can be made or q 
marred by its fabric,” says Miss Maxwell. “Any . 
garment, modest or elegant, gains more distinction 
when its fabric has the rich texture and beauty 
brought out by PROPER PROCESSING.” 
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Miss Maxwell knows the importance of PROPER 
PROCESSING . . . and so do hundreds of other 
important American designers. That’s reason enough f 
for the choice of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet wetting, 
scouring, fulling and dispersing agents by so many 
top-flight mills, converters, finishers and dyers. af 
Whatever your fabric, whatever your processing 
problem, there’s a C. P. P. soap or synthetic é 
detergent perfectly suited to your needs. 
It will pay you to ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for details 
. or, write today to 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. é 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
























COLGATE FORMULA 25 
For low-temperature washing ordinarily 
requiring olive oil soaps. Sold in eastern 
states only. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


High-grade thin white flakes. Not milled s 
or polished. 90% anhydrous soap. a 
ri 


ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
Made from pure tallow, guaranteed to 


contain 88% or more soap. Titer ap- 
prox. 42°C, 


ARCTIC SYNTEX A AND T 
Synthetic detergents and wetting agents. 


Unsurpassed for many processing oper- 
ations. 





FREE! 
MENTOR BEADS New 1951 Handy Soap 


Buying Guide. Tells you 
An alkyl aryl sulfonate detergent are of the right soap for every 
high purity . . . stable in acid and alkali purpose. See your C. P. P. 
. +. Outstanding detergent and wetting representative, or write to 


properties. Sold in eastern states only. our Industrial Department. 


Colgate Falmolive Feet Company 


JERSEY CITY 2,N. J. * ATLANTA 3, GA. *© CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY 3, KANS. «+ BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 








This chic semi-fitted 
coat by Vera Maxwell 
features a handsome 
Coachman’s collar. 
Fashioned of Cerét 
Monotone Tweed, it [ 
comes in green, fuch- 
sia or black. 
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for Sheer Frills to Satin Twills and 
Spun Viscose Rayons 


DIPHENYE BROW 
BBN BATRA 
























4 





ERE is a quality dyestuff for economical dyeings 
of light tans to deep browns on cottons, viscose 
rayons and silk . . . a neutral shade of brown that is 
exceedingly level dyeing and penetrates well on spun 
viscose rayon, tightly woven filament yarn fabrics or 
fabrics that tend to form a tight rope in dyeing. .. . 
Renders excellent unions on mixtures of viscose rayon 
with cotton or wool. Diphenyl Brown BBN Extra offers 
good light fastness in dark shades, unimpaired by urea 
formaldehyde resin finishing. Outstanding wash fast- 
We recommend this color for ness is obtained as well by the addition of G-100 either 
oe aan ieee ee as an aftertroatment or in the urea formaldehyde resin 


finishing bath. 


and suitings, mixtures and 
sheers and for viscose rayon 
and cotton satin twills in 
rainwear and _ sportswear. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A SAMPLE 


« 


GEIGY COMPANY, Jc. 


Dyestutf Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 





BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 
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comes a potent 
new firefighter 


“Toss a palmful of baking soda on blazing 
meats or grease.” Such are the instructions in 
many old cookbooks for harmlessly 


snuffing out cookery fires. 


This same principle is now being utilized to 
provide a potent new fire-fighting weapon—a dry 


chemical extinguisher that discharges a cloud 





of bicarbonate of soda under pressure. So 
successful has this weapon proved as a quencher of 
volatile liquid and electrical fires that nearly 

half a million poriable dry chemical 

extinguishers have been sold in the past four 

years, in addition to the installation of numerous 


piped systems in industrial plants. 


Bicarbonate of soda—one of the twelve basic 
chemicals produced by Mathieson—is used not 
only for fire extinguishment, but also for self-rising 
flour, baking, pharmaceuticals, detergents, 

sponge rubber, and many other industries and 
products. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





9175 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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| for faster washing after fulling add... 








CUTS 


y 
WASHING TIME | 
UP TO Y, 
r of 3 
IS 
@ | Replace: 25%-30% of fulling soap with NACCONOL. 
sing @ | Results: Washing costs cut 10% to 20%. 
“Sweet,” odorless, cleaner goods. 
BB In almost every wet-processing step, NACCONOL 
helps to speed up operations, cut costs by conserving 
otker supplies, and improve product quality. Many 
imitations have been offered but NACCONOL is still 
America’s Leading Synthetic Detergent. 
Why settle for a detergent claiming 
to be “just like NACCONOL”, when 
you can get genuine NACCONOL | NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
by phoning our nearest office. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 ” 
H Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApitel 7-0490 Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St. Richmond 2-1830 <n 
Providence 3, R.1., 15 Westminster St DExter 1.3008 Columbus, Ga., Columbus Interstate Bidg. Columbus 3.1029 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.. 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard 3.6382 Greensboro, W.C., Jefferson Standard Bldg. GReensbore 2.2518 
ess San Francisco 5, Cal., 517 Howard St SUtter 1-7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building  CHattanooga 6.6247 
: Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. CrPress 2821 


Chicage 54, Wli., The Merchandise Mart SUperior 17-3387 New Orieans 18, La., 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 
Charlotte, 1 N.C., 201-203 West First St. CHariette 3.9221 Toronto 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W. Eigin 6495 
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Carbose saves soap 


in textile cleaning 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


In scouring cotton, where soap normally 
is used, Carbose* can save you money. 
Without builders, Carbose increases soil 
removal and whiteness retention, 


speeds up processing. 


In built soaps, Carbose increases the 
amount of builder which can be added without 
sacrificing whiteness retention properties 

. makes your soap go further. 
Above a 3% concentration, Carbose increases 
soil removal properties. At any concentration, 


Carbose increases whiteness retention. 


If you'd like to know more about 
what Carbose can do for your cleaning 


operations, write us. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 
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BRIGHTER 


COPRANTINE coxors 


... widen the range of these directly applied colors which provide 
combined fastness to light, perspiration and washing. 





Rubine REL Violet BLL Blue BLL 


Send for new Technical Bulletin and 
Shade Cards now available. 


*Original product of Ciba 


CIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y 
Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Sm aciianiaé Philade phia 

















Va 
XYNOFIX FL 


A READILY AVAILABLE 
FIXING AGENT 


For practically all typoet 
) of Dyertupy Applications 


... also imparts excellent perspiration resistance 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING <+ FINISHING + PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


In Canada. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N J 
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Markets reach a new transition! 
Products fight to hold position! 


Now’s the time to give some thought 


To miracles the Lab has wrought! 


: Your woolens, now, will better sell 


If on the label you can tell: 


“This wool when washed will stay to size... 


It never shrinks... it’s 3 


Scholler wnornuns’ INC. 


WRITE FOR ALL THE DETAILS OF 
SCHOLLERIZING AS APPLIED TO 
YOUR WOOL PRODUCT! 


SCHOLLERIZE.. 


XVI 


Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials; Soaps, Softeners and Sulphonated Oils 


COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


The SAFE Wool Shrinkage Control Process 
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use DLC) HYDROGEN PERONIDE 


or PERACETIC ACID : , 
ano DHCCO PR OCESSES te ee 


)) FOR Continuous Bleaching 
| Kier Bleaching 
Machine*Bléaching 
Jig Bleaching 

Tub Bleaching 

Cold Bleaching 
Dry-In Bleaching 


OF Cotton 
Wool 
Linen 
Silk 
Viscose Rayon 
Acetate Rayon 
Nylon 
Straw 
Hair 
Bristles, Etc. 


——— = nee BECCO SALES CORPORATION, Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
a Please send me information on: 


NAME 

COMPANY 

STREET 

CITY ZONE STATE cstsottiee 


SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
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Wool and the ULTRAWETS 


From raw wool to finished sweater . . . much of the processing in- 
volved can be improved by using the ULTRAWETS—a family of 
alkyl aryl sulfonates tailor-made for particular jobs. For example: 
IN CARBONIZING RAW WOOL: The problem of finding an economical low r 
foaming wetting agent which is stable to acid to facilitate the removal of 


the cellulosic impurities from the raw wool is solved by using liquid 


ULTRAWET 30DS. ATLANTIC 
IN SCOURING RAW WOOL, YARN, AND PIECE-GOODS: Liquid ULTRAWET 35KX 


is the most economical alkyl aryl sulfonate for volume use. Flake ULTRAWET 
K or bead ULTRAWET SK where dried products are desired. 


IN DYEING: The liquids ULTRAWET 30E and ULTRAWET 30DS are partic- Maral 


ularly efficient as dye leveling agents. 


Wool is just one of the textile fibers with which the ULTRAWETS  [& CH EM ICALS 
are being used. They are equally important in the processing of cotton : 

and synthetic fibers. We'll be glad to send you a brochure which will 

give you the facts about the whole ULTRAWET family. The Atlantic 

Refining Company, Chemical Products Section, 260 S. Broad St., 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. : 
SOME OF THE ATLANTIC PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 
ARE CURRENTLY IN SHORT SUPPLY 
a In Canada 
In the East On the West Coast NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Cgnada 


Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle Elmira * Montreal * Toronto * Windsor 
Charlotte * Chicago Salt Lake City * Portland Winnipeg * Saskatoon * Calgary 
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Catalin produces two basic 

resins for the textile industry 

... Catalin Resin 6536—a low 
polymer resin of Creme 
consistency, and Catalin Resin 2165 
—a medium polymer, exceptionally 
clear Liquid resin. Combining 
highest quality and dependable 
uniformity, they meet the 

most rigid standards for 

the finishing of rayon and 

rayon blended fabrics. 


Catalin welcomes the opportunity 
to submit samples. We maintain 
a staff of resin technicians, 
experienced with textile finishing 
problems. Inquiries invited. 








CH,=C—OCCH, 


| T ACETYLATION 


CH, Oo When mild conditions are required for your acetylating reaction, 

try isopropenyl acetate. Lt reacts easily and the coproduct of the 

Physical Properties acetylation is acetone rather than acetic acid or water. Isopropeny! 
. . acetate reacts with alcohols to form esters, with amines to form 


amides, and with acids to form anhydrides. It also reacts with 


Molecular Weight 100.11 7 ; 

; other compounds having active hydrogen atoms. 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C. 0.9226 ‘ 
Boiling Point at 760 mm.Hg 973°C. COPOLYMER RESINS 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C. 30 mm. Clear, colorless resins for cast sheeting, fibers and molding com- 
Freezing Point —92.9°C. positions can be prepared by bulk or emulsion copolymerization 
Flash Point (Cleveland open cup) 60°F. with vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, maleic anhydride, or maleic 


and fumaric acid esters. 


AVAILABILITY 
Isopropenyl acetate is available in carload quantities. Call or 
write today for samples and the technical information sheet 


“Isopropenyl Acetate”, F-7609. 
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; these other monomers? 

= Diethyl Maleate Vinyl Methyl Ether 
“ Dibutyl Maleate Vinyl Ethyl Ether 

Di(2-ethylhexyl) Maleate Vinyl Butyl Lther 


Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Samples of each and further information are available on request. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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print [brighter colors with this new, 


non-corrosive, acid-forming catalyst 


Now you can print brighter, sharper, clearer colors on silk, cotton, 
rayon and linen with vat soluble ester printing pastes ... if you 
use Pfizer Ammonium Gluconate as the acid-forming catalyst. 


This stable, non-toxic, non-corrosive salt reacts upon steaming to 
yield an efficient, non-volatile medium. Brilliant prints result from 
the ability of Ammonium Gluconate to: 
1. make more stable pastes. 


2. inhibit the dulling action of metallic ions by its 
sequestering action. 


3. develop greater color value. 


Pfizer Ammonium Gluconate is available as a dry, free-flowing, 
odorless, readily soluble powder in 50 and 100-Ib. drums and in 
250-lb. barrels. Write today for samples, prices and Technical 


~ ~—¥ S\ ai id Bulletin No. 6. 
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AMMONIUM GLUCONATE 


AMMONIUM OXALATE ° FERRIC AMMONIUM OXALATE ° FERRIC POTASSIUM OXALATE 
FERRIC SODIUM OXALATE ° FERRIC OXALATE ° POTASSIUM OXALATE 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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the first commercially proven blue acetate dye 


as fastness and | ight fastness- BOTH ! 


Eastman chemists have been working for years to develop a blue 
acetate dye with high resistance to both gas and light. Eastman Fast 
Blue GLF Concentrated is the result. It’s been checked in the laboratory 
and double checked by commercial dyers and converters. Our manu- 


facturing process is proven. 


In short, we are ready to provide you with the technical data, recom- 
mended dyeing procedures and, best of all, the dye—the first blue 
acetate dye which successfully combines excellent light fastness with 


excellent gas fastness. 


It's your move now. Write for samples—call in your local Eastman 


dyestuff representative* —he'll be pleased to help you take full advan- 





tage of this important development in the field of acetate dyes. It’s 
recommended for use not only on acetate, but also on dynel and 


Dacron polyester fiber. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 


E 
*EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS are sold in the United States through Tennessee 
TE Eastman Company in Kingsport, Tennessee, and Lodi, New Jersey. On the West Coast, 
through Wilson Meyer Co.: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. In Canada, 


CALF. through Clough Dyestuff Company Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, St. Laurent, Quebec. 


6, 195 





PERMA - PAR R 


This excellent cation active finish which has served the textile industry 
for the past 10 years, has been improved 


to increase its efficiency and permit greater economy in use. 


MAINTAINS COLOR BRILLIANCY WITH LESS COLOR LOSS 





We suggest that you write for further information 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturin Chemists 
LYNDHURST g NEW JERSEY 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS COMPANY, 2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, North Carolina 


{E. L. LEGG, 8 Harding Ave., Providence, R. |. 
) DONALD R. MacLEAN, Box 202, So. Dartmouth, Mass. 


California Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware Representative: JOSEPH E. GOODAVAGE, Pine Rd., Huntington Valley, Pa. 
Canadian Selling Agent: Reliable Color & Chemical Company, 43 Hughson St., North Hamilton, Ontario 

Export Division Manager: Chester Feil, Refined Products Corp. 


New England Representatives: 
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Gets Your Goods to 
Market Before 
Prices Change... 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today for 
full details of this low-cost, highly 
efficient new enzyme desizing 
agent... RHOZYME LA. 


CHEMICALS [el FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Raozrme is @ trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off and in principal foreign countries. 








AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT W 
BY THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION, A.A.T.C.C. " 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS USED a 
TEXTILE. WET PROCESSING P 
irticth Annual Convention . 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of 4 


TEXTILE CHEMISTS and COLORISTS 


t 


Shetal Statler Vow York § 


OCTOBER 17-18-19, 1951 


The AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER, the only EXCLUSIVELY WET PROCESSING publication 
will publish the ANNUAL A.A.T.C.C. CONVENTION ISSUE on 


OCTOBER ist, 1951 


This issue will be the largest permanent Advertising copy in this issue should 


record of textile wet processing de- be factual and complete. 


velopment that we have ever published. A number of exhibitors are now pre- 
paring copy for two facing pages to 
. permit the use of both photographs of 
chinery and products will also be the facilities as well as complete listings of 
all products available. 


The exposition of wet processing ma- 


largest and most complete of any ever 


directly sponsored by the A.A.T.C.C. Better make your reservations! 
Every issue of The Reporter is a technical wet processing issue. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


M. D. Reeser, Adv. Mgr. 
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In the Textile Industry In the Manufacture of Pharmaceuticals In the Manufacture of Vinyl Chloride 








” Of all industrial acids, Muriatic (Hydrochloric) Acid is 
second only to Sulfuric in versatility and volume used. Today, 
the demand for it has spiraled to new heights to meet accel- 
erated production requirements in many of our most essen- 

Id tial industries. 

As a primary producer for over 50 years, General Chemical 
offers this important basic chemical in all grades and strengths 

oll from Standard to C. P. (Reagent) quality ... from tank car 

: to small bottle lots. The Standard grade is produced in 18°, 

re) 


20° and 22° Baume strengths; Diamond and Crystal grades 
of P BASIC CHEMICALS —20° Baume, and Reagent, Sp. Gr. 1.18. 
Why not review your needs with our nearest office? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
49 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis ¢ New York © Philadelphia 
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In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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INTRODUCTION 


INCE the success of the Hot-oil Dyeing 

Process depends largely upon the per- 
formance of the oil adopted for the pur- 
pose, it may be well to examine the na- 
ture of the white mineral oil that should 
comprise the oil bath and to define the 
type of white mineral oil best suited for 
the purpose. This is particularly impor- 
tant since white mineral oil is not a sim- 
ple commodity but rather a troad classi- 
fication embracing a full range of refined 
white oils. 


REFINING OF WHITE 
MINERAL OIL 


In the refining of white mineral oils 
the crude oil stock is subjected to distilla- 
tion, in which process the light fractions 
such as gasoline, naphtha, kerosene and 
fuel oil are distilled off. The residue is 
further fractionated and one of the re- 
sulting fractions is the raw material for 
white mineral oil. The main objective in 
the refining of white mineral oils is the 
removal of unsaturated and aromatic hy- 
drocarbons. Unsaturated compounds are 
chemically reactive, and, among other un- 
desirable features, are responsible for the 
typical objectionable odor of unrefined 
mineral oil. The basic steps in refining 
include treatment of the oil with sul- 
furic acid, subsequent washing with alkali 
and, finally, a series of filtration pro- 
cesses. The result is an oil that is perfectly 
colorless, odorless and free from unsatu- 
rated and aromatic hydrocarbons. The 
fact that an oil is odorless or waterwhite 
does not in itself signify that it is a com- 
pletely refined mineral oil, as it is possi- 
ble to obtain a waterwhite appearance by 
simple filtration. 
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WHITE MINERAL OIL FOR USE IN THE HOT-OIL 


DYEING PROCESS 


R K RHODES 


Department of Industrial Research 
L Sonneborn Sons, Inc 





R K Rhodes 


S H Williams, inventor of the Williams 
Unit, discusses in his article “Dyeing by 
the Hot-Oil Process” (Am Dyestuff Reptr 
40, p461, July 23, 1951) the discovery 
that practical dyeing temperatures well 
above 212°F and a liquor volume amount- 
ing to only the pickup of fabric in an 
aqueous solution can be obtained in 
conventional Williams Units by the utiliza- 
tion of hot mineral oil as the medium in 
which wet cloth is heated to a high tem- 
perature. He points out that since the 
reduced dyestuff has virtually no solu- 
bility in hot oil, bleed-off is eliminated 
and equilibrium of dye with fiber is 
attained. 

With the success of the process largely 
dependent upon the oil adopted for the 
purpose, Mr Rhodes in this article de- 
fines the type of white mineral oil that 
he feels best comprises the bath, follow- 
ing a critical examination of its nature. 


REMOVAL OF 
UNSATURATES 


In determining the proper oil for use 
in the hot oil dyeing process it is impor- 
tant first to select an oil from which all 
unsaturated and aromatic hydrocarbons 
and other impurities have been removed 
completely. Not only must the oil be free 
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from color and odor but it must also be 
refined to freedom from unsaturated and 
aromatic hydrocarbons because it is these 
impurities which may solubilize the dye- 
stuff and cause uneven dye effects. Fur- 
thermore, it is desirable that the white 
mineral oil employed in this application 
should remain colorless (waterwhite) and 
odorless at the elevated temperatures 
which are being recommended. Since the 
oil is not entirely removed in subsequent 
scouring, the use of a completely refined 
white oil minimizes the risk of odor de- 
velopment. It is reasonable to state that 
only a completely refined white mineral 
oil, free from unsaturates and aromatics 
possesses the required stability. 


THE U S P ACID TEST 


In order to determine the extent to 
which unsaturated and aromatic hydro- 
carbons have been removed from mineral 
oil, the Acid Test is the accepted standard. 
This test, established by the U S Pharma- 
copoeia, indicates the true degree of re- 
finement of an oil. Five milliliters of the 
oil are heated with 5 ml of 94.5 to 94.9% 
sulfuric acid in a water bath for 10 min- 
utes and the mixture shaken at intervals 
of 30 seconds. When the test is applied 
to partially refined oils, the acid will turn 
dark yellow, brown, or even black, but 
with a true white mineral oil the color 
will change only slightly, indicating an 
oil free from unsaturated and aromatic 
hydrocarbons and consequently satisfac- 
tory for use in the hot oil dyeing process. 

The U S Pharmacopoeia specifies that 
when a USP white mineral oil has been 
subjected to the acid test, the acid layer 
should not become darker than the color 
standard established by the U S Pharma- 
copoeia. 































































SIGNIFICANCE OF 
VISCOSITY 


While it has been demonstrated that 
a fully refined white mineral oil is most 
suitable in this application, the question 
of optimum viscosity still has not been 
definitely established. Although USP Acid 
Test oils varying in viscosity from 65/75 
Saybolt seconds @ 100°F to 340/350 Say- 
bolt seconds @ 100°F have been used on 
a plant scale, there has developed a 
marked preference for a light viscosity 
oil, 80/90 Saybolt seconds @ 100°F, with 
USP Acid Test. Oils of lower viscosity 
apparently drain better from the cloth 
than the higher viscosity oils, are scoured 
out more readily and result in lower 
residual oil contents. At the same time, 
they cost considerably less per gallon. 
The improved characteristics of the dyed 
fabric as well as greater economy empha- 
size the desirability of standardizing on 
an oil of low viscosity with USP Acid 
Test. 


FLASH AND FIRE POINTS 


It is essential in general industrial opera- 
tions that fire hazards be eliminated as 
far as possible. Since the flash points of the 
white mineral oils recommended herein 
are above 350°F, their fire points above 
400°F, and their distillation range varies 
from 550°F to above 700°F, their use does 
not constitute any unusual fire risk under 
normal plant conditions. To this extent 
their suitability as a dyeing medium is 
further enhanced. 


HEAT STABILITY 


According to available information, 
processing temperatures of from 215°F 
to 225°F are being recommended for the 
hot-oil process and the temperature of the 
white mineral oil is maintained at this 
level for some time. Higher temperatures 
are anticipated. It is evident then that the 
oil must possess unusual heat stability. 


Only highly-refined oils free of unsatur- 
ated and aromatic hydrocarbons possess 
such heat stability. Not only are fully re- 
fined white mineral oils stable at these 
elevated temperatures but they are ac- 
tually stable at temperatures in excess of 
300°F. Moreover, the use of completely 
refined, heat stable USP white mineral 
oils of low viscosity minimizes the pos- 
sibility of development of petroleum odor 
in the dyed cloth. 


In the preceding paragraphs we have 
outlined the properties of the white min- 
eral oil suggested for use in the Hot-oil 
Dyeing Process. While specific standards 
have not yet been established and adopted 
by the industry, it appears that an odor- 
less, colorless, USP Acid Test white min- 
eral oil of low viscosity, high flash point 
and excellent heat stability should be most 
desirable in this application. 


°° PATENT DIGEST e 


PRINTING ACRYLONITRILE 
FABRICS—Vat Dyes plus Potas- 
sium Thiocyanate. D, 2, 07 


U S Pat 2,544,892 
(Du Pont—Miller—March 13, 


1951) 
Acrylonitrile co-polymer fibers con- 
taining a major portion of acrylonitrile 
(85% or more) are difficult to print with 
vat dye pastes of the standard formula- 
tions. Thiocyanates have been frequently 
recommended as swelling agents for cellu- 
lose acetate (see U § Pat 2,428,836, Cela- 
nese, reference below), especially in print- 
ing acid dyes, but these conditions cannot 
be generally applied to vat prints of 
acrylonitrile fabrics as stated in the pre- 
amble of the present specification. Particu- 
larly, ammonium thiocyanate, preferred 
for printing acetate fibers, cannot be used 
in vat prints by reason of its decomposi- 
tion with free alkali contained in the paste. 
Surprisingly, however, lithium- or sodium 
thiocyanate also are not suitable for this 
purpose; it has been observed that vat 
printing pastes containing these two salts 
give unsatisfactory results by causing a 
stiff hand and crocking print effects. 
According to the present invention, acryl- 
onitrile copolymer fibers that contain at 
least 85% acrylonitrile can be printed with 
good results with pastes composed of the 
dyestuff, potash and formaldehyde sul- 
foxylate and about 10-25% potassium 


490 


PAUL WENGRAF 


EXPEDITED PATENT SERVICE 


Patents listed in this issue, or any patent 
you may need, mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of order, week ends and holi- 
days excepted. Save 6 to 10 days with 
this special service to readers of AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. Patent 
number must be given, plus title or 
general subject. 50c per patent, 10c 
extra if wanted airmail. PATENT PRO- 
CUREMENT SERVICE, Box 4127 ADR, 
Washington 15, D C. 


thiocyanate. These prints proved to be of 
a considerably higher strength and bril- 
liance than those containing other thio- 
cyanates. Thus the potassium salt seems 
to be unique in this property. 

Example: a printing paste is used, com 
posed of 20% Sulfanthrene Orange R paste 
(C I 1217), 15% KCSN and 65% of a 
thickener containing the usual ingredients 
(potash, sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate 
and British Gum as a thickening agent). 
The prints are dried, aged and reoxidized 
as usual. 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,431,956 (1947—Du Pont): 
dyeing acrylonitrile polymers by treating 
the material first with a naphthol solu- 
tion, then acidifying and finally immers- 
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ing in a stabilized diazonium salt solution 
(cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, 247, 1948). 

U S Pat 2,428,836 (1947—Celanese): 
printing cellulose acetate with acid dyes 
by applying a paste containing a lower 
aliphatic alcohol, a lower aliphatic acid 
and a thiocyanate (cf Am Dyestuff Repir 
37, 397, 1948). 

U S Pat 2,404,727 (1946—Du Pont): 
dissolving acrylonitrile in malonitrile 
CH.=(CN): or cyanomethylene thiocya- 
nate CH.(CN). 


SCN 

U S Pat 2,385,885 (1945—Celanese): 
obtaining white discharges on cellulose 
acetate dyed with special dyestuffs, which 
consist of a halogen-nitro-cyano-substituted 
aromatic base, diazotized and coupled with 
hydroxy alkyl amino-compounds. 

U S Pat 2,333,204 (1943—Celanese): 
obtaining discharge prints by printing a 
reducing paste containing NaCNS and 
washing after dyeing at temperatures be- 
tween 10-35° C with dilute alkalies. 

U S Pat 2,322,323 (1948—Celanese): 
obtaining colored discharge effects by 
printing a paste of a vat dye, a reducing 
agent and (as the sole alkaline agent) a 
tetraborate, an alkali sulfide or a silicate. 

U S Pat 2,289,461 (1942—Celanese): em- 
ploying discharge pastes using similar 
dyes as described in U S Pat 2,385,885 
and thiocyanates (cf above). 
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Developing Chamber (U S Pat 2, ,657) 
DYEING APPARATUS~——Impregnati Devi 
Developing Chamber (U S Pat 2,501,480).. 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE acid 
holic Solutions—-Salt Aftertreatment (1 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE and/or 
Padding with Lactones (U S Pat 2,535,098) 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE—Aqueous Dispers 
Organ Acids, Combined with Swelling Agents (1 
99 18,644) 22 ° owes vr . ee 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE-—Padding with 
Solutions, Followed by Thiocyanate Impregnation (1 
511,103) coe ‘ 
DYE:NG CELLULOSE ACETATE—-Vat 
Reducing Liquids (U S Pat 2,518,153) 4 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE—-Vat Dyes 
Diacetone Alcohol Added (U S Pat 2,524,072-73) 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE WITH Acid Dyes 
added (Brit Pat 640,458) <eae ; 
DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE with 
Added (Brit Pat 641,835). 
DYEING 
Alloys 
DYEING 
Agents at Low 
DYEING MACHINE 
Pat 2.513.309) 
DYEING MACHINE 
ng Mechanism (U S Pat 


Dyes in 


indigosols 


(French Pat 900,758) 

KERATINOUS FIBERS 
Temperature (U S Poa* 
Goods Moved with ¢ 


Acid Dyes plus Swelling 
» 501,184) 

mstant Speed (U S 
m the Dris 


Propeller Distributor Shaft 


9 001) 
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DYEING NONSUBSTANTIVE DYES—Dispersed 
Ethers, Preterably Hydroxy Ethyl Cellulose 
649,140) 

DYEING NYLON 
2,533,100) 

DYEING TIPPY WOOL. 

Fatty Acids with Polyethylene 
Pat 2,524,041) 
DYEING VINYL 


Glycols and 


ACRYLONITRILE 
Aftertreatment (U S Pat 2,543,316) 
DYE:NG VINYL- or VINYLIDENE 
Ethers as Solvents (U S Pat 2,537,177) 
DYEING WITH ACID DYES—Absorption and 
Two Separate Steps (Brit Pat 640,419) 
DYEING WOOL.-Anthraquinoid Vat Dyes; 
Salt Added (U S Pat 2,508,203) 
DYEING WOOL—Azodyes with Chrome 
Aftertreatment (U S Pat 2,516,496) 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOSITION 
dine Phosphate—-Urea- Vinylchloride 
2,519,388) 
lh LAMEPROOFING COMPOSITION 
Phosphate, Ammonia (U S Pat 2,519,348) 
FLAMEPROOFING—GLYCOL 
2,511,911) 
FLAMEPROOFING 
Pat 2,530,458) 
FLUORESCENT DYEINGS (Brit Pat 644,201) 
INHIBITED STARCH (U S Pat 2,500,950)...... 
METAC HROME DYEING~— Alkaline Earth Salts 
Pat 2,520,080) 
ME . _ HROME DYEING—dZince- or 
S Pat 2,520,081) 
MIXED FABRICS of 
(U S Pat 2,509,146) 
“ONLUM” Compounds of Different Dyestuffs, 
Dyes (Brit Pat 638,124) 

PIGMENT DYEING Alkylcelluloses and 
Celluloses Used (U S Pat 2,515.17 
PRINTING INDIGOSOLS 
(U S Pat 2,521,485) 
PRINTING NYLON WITH 

of Volatile Bases Added (Brit Pat 646,742) 
PRINTING TEXTILES—Photographi- 
Salts and Zinc Chloride (U S Pat 2,541,178) 
PRINTING TEXTILES—Photographic Production 
(Brit Pat 640,308) 
PRINTING THICKENER 
Divinylbenzene Copolymer 
2,533,635) 
ROLLER FOR PRINTING MACHINES 
Rubber (Brit Pat 648,275) 
SCREEN PRINTING 


Metal 
Copolymers 


Cadmium 


Nylon and 


Cellulose 


Styrene - Maleic 
(Terpolymer) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Meetings: September 12, October 3, Novem- 
ber 7, December 5 (Builders Club, New York). 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Meetings: September 3-7 (New York, N Y). 
AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY 
Fall Meeting: October 8-10 (Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill). 
AMERICAN’ SOCIETY 
MATERIALS 


Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7, 1952, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR TESTING 


Annual Meeting, June 23-27, 1952, New York, 
N. Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
33rd Annual Meeting: October 24, Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
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Aminoresin Aftertreatment (U 
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POLYMERS ide Polymers and Formaldehyde (U 
SHRINKPROOFING 
Mechanical 


WOOL 


WOOL 
sions of Opposite Electrical Charge (U 
STABILIZING AND STRIPPING WOOL 
Bonds by Stable Linkages (U 
STABILIZING CELLULOSE 
2,524,399) 
STABILIZING CELLULOSIC FABR 


CELLULOSIC 
Aldehydes, Acid 


CELLULOSIC 
Magnesium 


EL&CTRICITY 


APPARATUS (Brit Pat 637,812)..... 526 


S Pat 2,511,511).......865 
MOTHPROOFING Alkylated 
Fluosilicate s 


Alkaline Peroxide Pretreatment, 
S Pat 2,539,365-66) 
Aminated Ethylene- Carbonmonox 
S Pat 2,5 ; 
Impregnz ating with Resin Com 
Processing and Curing (U S Pat 


Treatment with Inert Suspen- 
S Pat 2,541,780). 
Replacing Disuifide. 
© Pat 2,506,715-56) 6. 6:0:0:0.6:0 
Vinylsulfo ne Polymers Used 


S Pat 

TE ner et we ~ 

Catalyst, Alkalisulfate ars 

TEXTILES—(Shrinkproofing) 
Silicofluoride ; & 
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mon Salt Used (Brit Pat 649,877) .357 
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Style (U 
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WATER 
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172) 338 (1981) 
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2,512,195) 


COMING EVENTS 


COUNCIL OF THE 
UNION 


Meeting: September 14-15, Washington, 


INTERNATIONAL 


D. C. 


FIBER SOCIETY 
Meetings: 
Mass.); April 
Clemson, S. C.) 


13-14 
1952 


September 
16-17, 


(Swampscott, 
(Clemson House, 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PURE 
AND ALLIED CHEMISTRY 
Meetings: September 10-13 (Statler, 
by hotels, New York, N. Y.) 


and near- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 
97th Annual Meeting: September 13-14 (New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


pounds (U S Pat 
WATER REPELLENT FABRICS 
Halides at Low Temperature (U 
Pat WATER REPELLENT FABRICS 
Alkylsilicy!] Esters (U 
WATER REPELLENT TEXTIL 
Applied with Excess Formaldehyde (U 


SULFUR DYE PREPARATION with Degraded ( arbohydr: ates 

—Alkalisulfides (Brit Pat 636,399).............--eeeees toad 
TRANSPARENTIZING REGENERATED CELLULOSE (U 

Pat 2,506,040-046) 
TRANSPARENTIZING 
2,510,919) 
TRANSPARENTIZING 
S Pat 2,531,813-14) 
WATER REPEL L ENT FABRICS 
*“Amic”’ 
WATER REPELLENT 
Methylol 
2,505,649) 
REPELLENT 

fied with Lower and Higher Alcohols (U 
WATER REPELLENT FABRICS 


Urea-formaldehyde Ether Resins 


FABRICS 


Hydroxymethy!l Derivatives 
S Pat 2,504,003) 
Methylolmelamines and 
Strongly Acid Condensation 
ee ere 523 
Methylolmelamine Etheri- 
S Pat 2,509,174). .925 
Methylolmelamines, Re acted 


-acids (U 
FABRICS 


Amides 


FABRICS 


Amides and Transformed into Quaternary Com 
2,510,522) 


Solutions of Organosilicon 
S Pat 2,519,232) 
Substituted Silicones 

S Pat 2,528,554)... 

Velan (Zelane) and 

S Pat 


NATIONAL 
FERENCE 


2nd Annual Meeting: 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


STANDARDIZATION CON- 


October 24, Waldorf- 


NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE 

26th Annual Dinner of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades: March 6, 1952. 

26th Annual Meeting: September 21-22, Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


SOCIETY OF PLASTIC ENGINEERS, INC. 
January 16-18, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Luncheon Meetings—Hotel Commodore (Sep- 
tember 12, October 10, November 14). 


Annual Meeting and Dinner—Hotel Commodore 
(December 11). 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8-9. 


THE 30th ANNUAL AATCC CONVENTION 
ISSUE WILL APPEAR OCTOBER 1 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE TRENDS IN THE DYEING OF 
WOOLEN FABRICS’ 


ALFRED F FELGENDREGER and ROBERT F FRITZ 









INTRODUCTION 


ROGRESS in the field of woolen-piece- 

goods dyeing has not been spectacular; 
however, it has in many ways kept pace 
with advances in other manufacturing 
phases of the woolen industry. 

These advances in machinery, auxiliary 
equipment, control devices, 
dyes and miscellaneous fields have given 
the woolen-piece-goods dyer new tools 
with which he is producing work not 
possible a number of years ago. However, 
these advances do not eliminate many of 
the problems inherent in the art 
science of dyeing. 

The demands for greater production, 
good shade matches, levelness, tetter fast- 


chemicals, 


and 


nesses in consumer usage, and minimum 
damage to fabric finish as a result of dye- 
ing will always be with us. In fact, as the 
various technical and scientific improve- 
ments come about, demands for im- 
provement in quality and quantity in- 
crease. The net effect on the average dyer 
is that he has as much work and worry 
as always. 

The important consideration is that the 
more of the new techniques and equip- 
ment the dyer uses, the better off he will 
be. For this reason, it is important for the 
dyer of woolen piece goods to take stock 
constantly of what is happening in his 
field. Whatever new he can add to his 
basic knowledge of color application will 
help him to do a better job. Today we 
shall consider some of these new advances. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In addition to the developments that 
are giving the dyer opportunities to do 
increasingly difficult work, there are those 
developments that are in the field of 
finishing and those concerning blends of 
various man-made fibers with wool. Fin- 


‘ Presented by A F Felgendreger before the 
Wool Group of the Meeting-in-Miniature of the 
Philadelphia Section at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute on October 28, 1950. 
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Continental Mills, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa 


Progress in the field of dyeing woolen 
piece goods is broadly discussed by the 
authors under the headings of machinery 
and equipment, control devices and pro- 
cedures, new chemicals and dyes, new 
fibers and new finishes. As changes in 
the wool industry are constantly occur- 
ring, the wool dyer—who holds the cen- 
tral place in the discussion—must be pre- 
pared to give up old machinery and old 
processes and to install new equipment, to 
adopt new procedures and to use new 
chemicals. 

Although some new developments make 
it easier for the dyer to meet old prob- 
lems, other new developments are the 
basis of new customer demands and new 
and higher standards of quality. As a re- 
sult, the wool dyer is as busy as ever 
meeting new situations and new prob- 
lems. He must keep abreast of new de- 
velopments so as to be able to co-operate 
with engineer and scientist to make new 
equipment, procedures, chemicals and 
ideas become practical realities in woolen 
manufacture. 


ishing developments include wool stabili- 
zation, moth resistance, water repellency, 
and softening treatment. Blends now in- 
clude mixtures of one or more of the fol- 
lowing fibers with wool: nylon, viscose 
rayon, acetate, Dacron, Vicara, Dynel and 
Orlon. Every one of these new require- 
ments can be a source of many new 
problems, more headaches for the dyer. 

In the woolen textile field, fabrics for 
the garment trade are dyed in two ways: 
stock dyeing of loose wool preceding the 
manufacture of yarn and cloth; and dyeing 
in the piece, usually following wet fin- 
ishing. 

If a multicolored fiber appearance is 
required in a fabric, e g, heathers, in 
fleeces and tweeds, or fabric patterns con- 
taining one or more colors with white, 
the dyeing of the colored components is 
best done in the loose state. Sometimes 
loose-wool dyeing is used even for solid- 
shade woolens in order to obtain a more 
favorable hand in the finished fabric, or 
to realize maximum fastnesses in end 
usage, as is possible with chrome or fast 
milling colors (even vats) without having 
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to face up to the difficulties of obtaining 
satisfactory levelness and good hand that 
often occur in the dyeing of pieces with 
these same colors. 

When bright, high-fashion colors are 
needed, the loose-wool dyeing approach 
often is inadequate because, as a rule, 
most classes of economical dyes, although 
applied more easily than usual, will not 
have the required wet fastness to get 
through fulling, scouring, cartonizing 
and decating finishes. Dyeing in the piece 
is then the logical approach. This method 
also gives the fabric manufacturer the 
big advantage of weaving or knitting 
pieces on blanket order in quantity and 
sending them through wet finishing be- 
fore color specifications are made. When 
color designations are received, the man- 
ufacturer can then quickly complete dye- 
ing and dry finishing and have the finished 
pieces on their way to his customers. Pieces 
made from loose-wool dyeings take much 
more time in process before they are 
finished and ready to ship. 

It seems certain that we will always 
have these different approaches in the 
dyeing of woolen fabrics. However, there 
is a possibility that someone will suc- 
ceed some day in organizing all the new 
developments along with the past know- 
how to arrive at one dyeing process 
which has all the range of two or more 
now used, and to do so in a way which 
will result in less capital investment and 
operating expense. That day is probably 
far off. 

Now back to the developments we 
referred to earlier. These developments 
seem to us to fall into a few well-defined 
classes. We shall consider them separately 
under the following headings: 1) machin- 
ery and equivment, 2) control devices and 
procedures, 3) new chemicals and dyes, 
4) new fibers, and 5) fabric finishes. When 
the class of development does not have a 
similar effect on both the loose wool and 
piece dyeing, we shall consider the two 
approaches separately. (We have also 
dared guess at what some of the future 
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advances are likely to be.) 


MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


DYEING LOOSE WOOL—Almost all 
loose wool at this time is being dyed by 
batch operation. Although there is a 
variety of kettle designs and liquor-flow 
systems, they all have the same general 
operating principles. The loose stock is 
held stationary in the dye vat, and the 
liquor is circulated through the mass by 
means of pumps or propellers. The use of 
stainless steel for the construction of 
kettles and kettle parts has become gen- 
eral with resulting advantages of flexi- 
bility, ease of cleaning, and better shade 
and fastness control. It has been found 
that some compositions of stainless steel 
are better than others. Fortunately, manu- 
facturers of dyeing machinery are well 
informed on this point. 


Unit kettle operation involving the use 
of motors on each kettle has shown good 
advantage over the older system of belts 
from a single line of shafting. Entirely 
closed pressure kettles are being used 
more and have had good success. They 
give savings in steam and dyeing time, 
and they have the added advantages of 
lower liquor ratios. Further modification 
of existing types of pressure kettles may 
result in vast improvements. Materials 
handling equipment, such as electrically 
driven chain hoists set on overhead mono- 
rail systems, plus removable and easily 
emptied cages or trays have eliminated 
much of the time-consuming manhandling 
of loose wool. 

The trends in loose-wool dyeing as in 
piece dyeing have been modification of 
existing equipment and increase of Ca- 
pacity with no basic change in the prin- 
ciples of the dyeing operation. Consider- 
able attention has been given to con- 
tinuous loose-wool dyeing, but develop- 
ments so far are not practical enough for 
general acceptance. 


PIECE DYEING—The dyebeck, or 
winch machine, is the only machine used 
to date for the dyeing of woolen piece 
gcods by batch operation. Of course, im- 
provements involving the use of all- 
stainless-steel construction, individual mul- 
tispeed drives, reel shape and placement, 
design of the kettle to eliminate pockets 
of uneven heating and agitation, among 
other modifications, have been very valu- 
able. However, the newest equipment is 
still based on the basic design used through 
the years. 

Pieces made of wool must be handled 
with a minimum of tension as wool is 
subject to large elongation when under 
tension, particularly in the wet state. The 
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dyebeck has provided a very satisfactory 
answer for this requirement. Complete 
enclosure of the dyebeck also has many 
advantages. Chief among these are sav- 
ings in steam consumption and improve- 
ment of working conditions in the dye- 
house by keeping steam escape to a 
minimum. 

Estimates of savings of steam vary. How- 
ever, Wilcock and colleagues (1) found 
in a particular case for two hours or 
longer of dyeing time that savings of 
50 per cent are likely. Bird in his book, 
Theory and Practice of Wool Dyeing, 
gives the same figure. 

Some of the recently developed knowl- 
edge about the fundamental principles of 
dyein,; wool, as well as other fibers, may 
allow for a trend toward high-speed, high- 
production, continuous dyeing methods. 
nesearcn aone .y Goodall (2), the Phila- 
delphia AATCC Section (3), the Calco 
Research department (4), Bachmann Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corporation and others, 
related to application of milling acid and 
cnrome dyes both ac a boiling start, and 
furtner at temperatures considerably above 
tae normal boil, give a good foundation 
for practical development. This work, 
supplemented by studies made by Casty 
and Kraehenbuehl (5), indicate that con- 
tinuous dyeing of woolen pieces can be 
successful; however, appropriate machin- 
ery must be constructed to do the work 
on a practical basis. 

Whether the low margin of profit and 
the fluctuating nature ot the woolen in- 
dustry will permit investment in such 
au untried field is a subject for debate. 
iNevertneless, the necessary basis of in- 
formation is Leing assembled before our 
eyes, and who knows but that he who 
takes what appears to be a long gamble 
may come up with the equipment to put 
him ahead. 

It has been recognized for a long while 
that there is a certain amount of pick-up 
from a dye bath during washing off— 
enough in some cases to throw the lot off 
shade. The problem seemed important 
enough for the Philadelphia section of the 
AATCC to devote part of its 1950 Inter- 
sectional Contest paper to considering it. 
Also, there seems to be a need for a 
faster, more uniform method of washing 
off. In the fature design of piece dye 
kettles, more attention should be given to 
the system of washing off. 


CONTROL DEVICES AND 
PROCEDURES 


Instruments involving mechanical and 
electronic principles are coming into the 
woolen-fabric dyeing field rapidly, both 
directly through offerings to the dyer, or 
indirectly through the dyeing-machine 
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concerns who are adding instruments to 
their products. These instruments permit 
a dyer to control more closely important 
factors in the dyeing operation, such as 
time, temperature, pH and liquid level. 
Modifications of basic instruments, such 
as thermometers and pH meters, permit a 
selection of the method of control de- 
sired by the dyer. The simplest type of 
instrumentation involves the use of an 
instrument, such as a DH meter or ther- 
mometer, to spot-check the dye bath. If 
he desires readings of pH and temperature 
in a dyebath at any instant, without hav- 
ing to take the time to sample, he can 
use the indicator type of instrumentation. 


If the dyer wants permanent records of 
temperature, pH, etc, and the economics 
of his dyeing overation permit the more 
expensive equipment, he can utilize the 
recording type of instrument. Recorders 
of pH, temperature, liquid level, etc show 
the value of the factor at each time in- 
stant during a dyeing cycle and make a 
permanent record on a chart. The dyer, 
by observing the records on a variable 
while the dyeing is in progress, can exert 
good control. Also, with permanent rec- 
ords of the characteristics of important 
factors in his dyeings, he is able to observe 
the effects of either planned or accidental 
changes in dyebath conditions on such 
final dyeing results as shade, evenness, and 
fabric quality. These records will also 
serve as an impartial and critical ob- 
server of performance of the dyehouse 
machine operators. 

The ultimate in control, at least from 
a theoretical viewpoint, is completely auto- 
matic control. The time schedule-tempera- 
ture controllers are an example of this 
type control. There are two types, one 
operating on a cam which is cut to give, 
first, a desired rate of temperature rise, 
and, second, to hold the temperature at 
a desired level for a definite time. The 
type, an improvement over the 
first, does not use cams. Dial settings give 
a choice of rate of rise, choice of holding 
temperatures and times and adjustable 
feed-on times and temperatures. This type 
of controller, although more expensive, 
has the advantage of almost unlimited 
flexibility, permitting control of varied 


second 


dyeing cycles as might be used in a study 
to arrive at optimum dyeing conditions 
or as might be necessary, because of the 
varying nature of the production to be 
dyed. 

Units designed to help in controlling 
pH during dyeing are at present limited 
to indicators, recorders and automatic pH 
controllers, which operate at a fixed level. 
A pH controller which would automati- 
cally control pH following a variable pat- 
tern, such as, start at pH 7.5, drop to 
pH 4.0 on a straight-line basis over an 
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hour period, then hold at pH 4.0 for one 
hour, seems to be a most desirable in- 
strument. Such a unit could be used to 
control the rate of dyeing, particularly 
if it were linked in with the time-tempera- 
ture controller. That such rate of dyeing 
control, i e, the amount of dye with- 
drawn from the dyebath onto the wool in 
relation to time, is important was indicated 
by the work of our Philadelphia AATCC 
section in 1947 (6), Boulton and cowork- 
ers, Royer and coworkers, and others. 


Whether the cost of any or all of such 
control instruments can be absorbed in 
a woolen dyehouse is always a question 
to be decided by the nature of the work 
being done. As batch sizes increase, for 
example, 20-piece loads instead of 8-piece, 
and 2000-pound loose-wool dyeings in- 
stead of 500 pound batches and as dye- 
ing times decrease, good control is more 
necessary than ever. Certainly, if and 
when continuous dyeing systems are de- 
veloped to the point of being economical 
and practical, some of these control de- 
vices will have to be used. 

The spectrophotometer is another in- 
strument that has appeared on the scene 
and can be very useful to the dyer. Where 
a variety of fabric patterns are keing 
dyed, the spectrophotometer is not yet 
successful for matching shades. However, 
it can be helpful in controlling the actual 
dyeing. Between kettle variations in start- 
ing and finishing, dye-liquor compositions 
can be reduced by examination of liquor 
samples with spectrophotometer, followed 
by adjustments to standard. Better dye 
matches can result from such control. 


NEW CHEMICALS AND DYES 


Recent years have seen almost countless 
chemicals for use in the woolen textile 
field appear on the market. These fall 
into a few classifications, such as surface- 
active, tippy-wool dyeing, sequestering, 
and stripping agents. Although we shall 
not take time now to consider these chemi- 
cals and their uses in any detail, it is 
certain that a well-planned selection from 
among the many offerings does help great- 
ly in the dyeing of woolen fabrics. 


A good wetting and penetrating agent 
is a handy material to have on hand 
when a heavy, dry fabric must be dyed 
evenly. If water hardness, lime tips or 
additions on the wool or other impurities, 
either in the loose stock or the fabric, are 
a vroblem, a complex phosphate, such as 


Calgon or Quadrafos (if premetallized 
dyes are not involved), or a complex 
organic compound, such as Nullapon B 
or Sequestrene, are useful. 

The optical bleaches or whiteners have 
a definite place for improving the base 
whenever delicate, bright, pastel shades 
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are required. More suitable types for use 
on wool have appeared recently. 


Tippy-wool dyeing agents have made 
some impression. If used in applicable 
places with the necessary precautions of 
preventing dye precipitation, these agents 
can do a good job. Often a chromate or 
metachrome dyeing procedure can be used 
with a tippy-wool dyeing agent present, 
whereas a poor dyeing would result with 
no assistant. 


New dyestuffs for wool are appearing 
all the time, in many cases filling a gap 
where there hasn’t been a bright enough, 
fast enough dye before. And, although by 
no means new, vat dyes are finding greater 
usefulness on wool when extreme fastness 
properties are demanded on bright, high- 
style colors. Two approaches are being 
used today for the application of vat 
dyes. One involves the use of the back- 
ground information from the cotton and 
rayon fields using reduced temperatures 
and alkalinities and selected, more solu- 
ble vat dyes. The other approach gener- 
ally involves the use of modified vat dyes, 
which are soluble and applicable under 
dyeing conditions more favorable to wool, 
such as, acid rather than alkaline bath 
condition, and higher dyeing temperatures 
for better penetration and exhaustion. 
Probably a compromise between the two 
approaches will give the best eventually. 


NEW FIBERS 


The trend to more complex blends of 
wool with both new and well-established 
man-made fibers will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. The price and continuity of supply 
of wool are often so unstable that the 
woolen manufacturer is hard pressed to 
make a suitably priced fabric without 
risking loss if he limits himself to wool 
alone. Also, there is the promise that 
eventually the proper balance of some 
better properties of some man-made fibers 
and the many wonderful properties of 
wool will yield outstanding fabrics that 
are better than the fabric made from 
either the all wool or the man-made fiber 
alone. 

To the dyer of woolen fabrics, these 
blends have and will present problems 
which will test his patience and ingenuity. 
However, he will overcome the difficulties 
both by applying his long experience of 
adapting himself to changing dyeing con- 
ditions normal to all wool work, and by 
using the knowledge which will result 
from co-operation with the new fiber 
and dye manufacturers. 

Blends of nylon staple fiber and wool 
are already every day work to some 
wool dyers. Generally, classes of dyes 
which are normally used on wool e g, 
chromes, milling acids and level-dyeing 
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acids, are used successfully on wool- 
nylon blends, with the milling-acid dyes 
being generally best. There are problems 
of compatibility and leveling which pre- 
vent good, even unions. However, by not 
limiting himself to accepted wool-dye 
application procedures and by being 
original, the wool dyer has learned to dye 
good unions. By so doing, he is helping 
to extend the usefulness of wool and 
also is widening the range of production 
of the woolen-fabric manufacturer. 


The staple forms of Vicara, Orlon and 
Dynel also promise to assume importance 
in blends with wool. Each of these require 
a modified approach, although all of them 
can be dyed with wool dyestuffs. Orlon 
staple, although having some affinity for 
wool dyes as a result of chemical modi- 
fication, still has relatively low affinity 
compared with wool for the same dyes. 
At this time the practical approach for 
Orlon-wool blends is to dye both fiber 
components separately in the loose state. 
Possibly later modifications of Orlon will 
permit union dyeing in the piece more 
easily than at present. In general, the 
wool dyer has such interesting, pos- 
sibly trying, experiences to look forward 
to. 


FABRIC FINISHES 


Most of the wool-finishing treatments 
for wool-shrinkage control, resistance, 
water-repellency and softening are not new 
but have keen known for a number of 
years. However, the best methods of 
application have been learned more re- 
cently. In addition, consumer demand for 
the improved properties resulting from 
these treatments has been a factor in the 
increase. 


As most woolen fabrics depend on full- 
ing or milling for their set and finish, 
the stabilization treatments, chlorination 
and resin being most common, must be 
done after the fabric is constructed. Dye- 
ing may be carried out either before or 
after chlorination procedures, but must 
always precede resin stabilization. Re- 
gardless of the treatment used, the dyer 
has to consider the effect of the treatment 
on dyes and make allowances in order to 
arrive at satisfactory matches. He must 
also limit his dye selection to those dyes 
that will be fast to the kind of washing 
procedures given to these stabilized fab- 
rics by the ultimate consumer. Such 
requirements eliminate the most easily 
applied, level, acid-dyeing colors and 
reduce his range of colors for bright 
shades. The dye companies in co-opera- 
tion with the proponents of various chlori- 
nation methods have determined and tab- 
ulated the effects of these treatments on 


(Concluded on Page P504) 
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Auxiliaries and Testing Group——— 


IMPROVED FATTY INTERMEDIATES FOR TEXTILE 





E ARE all aware of the tremendous 
WY ceases advances that have 
taken place in the dyestuff industry with- 
in the past thirty years. Progress in the 
textile finishing and auxiliary aspects of 
our business has also been great. Much of 
this has occurred in the field of fat and oil 
derivatives. 

The textile applications of fatty chemi- 
cals; have become many and diverse, and 
the textile industry represents one of the 
major outlets for fatty products. 

Although petroleum-derived chemicals 
have made definite inroads into fields once 
exclusively occupied by the natural fats, 
they cannot in many instcnces duplicate 
the effects produced with fat-derived com- 
pounds. Detergent, scouring, softening, 
water-repellent and lubricant properties 
are all imparted to a superior degree by 
the long, straight, aliphatic carbon chain. 

Just as natural dyestuffs have been 
known for a Icng period of time, so have 
fats and oils. The history of their use is 
apparently older than the history of mcn- 
kind. Mixtures of palmitic acid and tri- 
palmitin and of stearic acid and tristearin 
have been found in Egyptian tombs be- 
lieved to predate the first dynasty, cer- 
tainly pricr to the year 3000 B C. 

Natural fats are rather complex mix- 
tures comprising primarily triglycerides of 
fatty acids but clso sterols, vitamins, phos- 
phatides, free fatty acids and coloring mat- 
ter. 

However, little was known regarding 
their chemistry prior to the nineteenth 
century, and the discovery that tallow 
could be treated chemically to yield 
glycerol and hard, high-melting waxy 
fatty acids is credited to 
1815. This reaction is as 


generally 
Chevreul in 
follows: 


CH.(OOCR)-CH(OOCR )-CH:(OOCR) + 3H-O— CH.(OH)-CH*(OH)-CH.(OH) + 3RCOOH 


The first major use for fatty acids was in 
the production of improved candles. Pro:- 


Presented at the Twenty-niath Annu! Meet- 


g in Portsmouth, N H, on September 30, 1950. 
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FINISHING* 
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In recent years cansiderzble attention 
has been devoted to new developments in 
auxiliaries and finishing agents. Less at- 
tention has been paid to the fatty inter- 
mediates available for the purpose. 
Largely, improved inte:mediates have been 
made available as a result of the com- 
mercial development of two basic proc- 
esses: fractional dstillation and fractional 
crystallization of fatty acids. 


Fractional distillation has permitted the 
separation of acids of varying chain length, 
whereas, fractional crystallization has 
made possible the separation of fatty acids 
on the basis of degree of saturation. The 
products obtained from these processes, 
which are of particular importance to the 
textile finishing trade, include, amronz 
others, technically pure saturated fatty 
acids, oleic acid containing only minor 
amounts of linoleic, and commercial 
stearic acid essentially free of unsaturated 
acids. These in turn have led to the de- 
velopment of special finishing effects and 
freedom from color and odor development. 


Additional derivatives, such as fatty al- 
cohols, amines and amides, have been 
made available commercially as intermedi- 
ates for the synthesis of finishing agents 
for softening, water repellency and related 
textile applications. 


ably the most significant chemical finding 
which followed in the next few years was 
the development by Gusserow in 1828 of 


a method of separating oleic and the other 























unsaturated acids from palmitic and stearic 
acids on the basis of the difference in solu- 
bility of the lead salts. A refinement of 
this me:hod of Gusse-ow is generally used 
today in precise determinations of satu- 
rated and unsaturated fatty acids. 

The technique of pressing fatty acids 
and oils was develoved following Chev- 
reul’s discovery and was applied particu- 
larly to hydrolyzed tallow. This process 
subsequently became of considerable im- 
portance to the textile-auxiliary industry. 
The process involved melting tallow fatty 
acids and allowing them to cool at ap- 
proximately 40°F with some agitation. 
After several days the acids were pressed 
in large presses to separate the liquid 
acids from the solid fatty acids. The 
liquid, largely oleic acid, was known as 
red oil because of its color and physical 
state. The solid acid was the commercial 
stearic acid. A single pressing operation 
produced “single-pressed” stearic acid. A 
repetition of the melting, graining and 
pressing operation, carried out at a 
slightly higher temverature on the single- 
pressed acid, resulted in the removal of 
unsaturated acids and color- 
“double- 


additional 
bearing bodies and produced 


pressed” stearic acid. ‘“Triple-pressed” 
stearic acid was obtained by a further 
pressing cperation at a slightly more ele- 
vated temperature. Early operations of 
this sort were necessarily somewhat crude. 
Their limitations are still indicated in 
animal-oil nomenclature where the term 
“winter-strained lard oil” is retained in 
recognition of the fact that only in winter 
could sufficiently low temperatures be 
obtained to prcduce that fine a grade of 
oil. 

Prior to the develonment of large-scale 
distillation methods it was necessary to 
use only the Fest grades of tallow and 
greases in order to obtain fatty acids of 
sufficiently light color for textile purposes. 

Straight distillation techniaues were ap- 
plied around 1900 for the purpose of pro- 
ducing soap stock from foots and the 


poorest grades of oils. Such a process 
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TABLE I 
% FATTY ACIDS————-COMPOSITION OF A FEW FATS 


Fatty Acid Cottonseed 


eSBeecs & 


29990000000 


made possible the reclamation of useable 
fatty from highly contaminated 
stocks. 

Through this period the user of fatty 
acids was limited in his selection to the 


acids 


naturally cccurring fats and oils. These 
naturally occurring glycerides generally 
contain at least five and sometimes more 
different fatty acids. The fatty-acid com- 
position of a few typical fats is shown in 
Table I. The actual glyceride molecules 
are highly heterogeneous and comprise 
only small percentages of simple triglyce- 
rides, such as tristearin. Examples are 
shown in Table II to illustrate this. 

Research largely carried out in the twen- 
ties demonstrated that it was possible to 
separate the saturated fatty acids, namely, 
lauric, myristic, palmitic and stearic, by 
fractional distillation. 

Boiling pcints of the various saturated 
acids are listed in Table III. 

The boiling-point differentials are great 
enough to permit efficient fractionation. 

The commercial development of frac- 
tional fatty-acid distillation was under- 
taken by Armour and Company. The 
products made available as a result in- 
cluded the full range of saturated fatty 
acids from cavroic (C;H,;;COOH) to stearic 
(C,;Hs;COOH). 

These acids were all of a minimum 90% 
purity and provided, in each instance, a 
product that had hitherto been unavail- 
able industrially and furnished proper- 


Soybean 


Tallow Coconut Sardine Linseed 


a2o 
nN 


NAN SUB. 
noo ®wmwoocoe 


ties which proved to be advantageous in 
some phases of textile processing. Spe- 
cifically, the shorter-chained fatty acids 
yielded agents with superior wetting and 
penetrating properties and better com- 
patibility with strongly alkaline solutions. 
The commercially pure palmitic and 
stearic acids made possible the develop- 
ment of finishes providing a handle to 
goods which was not obtainable with the 
usual pressed stearic acid. 

Beyond the effects which could be ob- 
tained from the pure fatty acids them- 
selves, fractional distillation made it possi- 
ble for the chemist to blend various fatty 
acids together to obtain the specific com- 
binaticn desired to produce a particular 
effect. No longer were his efforts limited 
to the combination of acids that natural 
sources offered. Glycerides, too, could be 
tailor-made for the first time by re-esteri- 
fying glycerine with the fatty acid or the 
combination of fatty acids necessary to 
obtain the properties desired. The su- 
perior fiber-lubricant properties of the 
glycerides are widely recognized; now, 
even greater improvements in this respect 
are possible. Further, in times of acute 
shortages of certain natural glycerides, 
they can be synthesized by the use of 
glycerine and the pure fatty acids de- 
rived from other sources. The potentiali- 
ties for the textile chemist are analogous 
to those now available to the fabric de- 
signer who blends various synthetic fibers 


TABLE II 
GLYCERIDES 


Simple Triglyceride 
CH.(OOCC,;H:;s)*CH(QOCC,-H:;)*CH.(OOCC,: 
Tristearin 


Mixed Glycerides, Symmetrical 
CH.(OOCC,;H»s)*CH(OOCC, ;-H:)*CH:(OOCC,:H:;) 
8—Oleodistearin 


Mixed Glycerides, Unsymmetrical 
CH.(OOCC,;H::;)*CH(QOCC,;H:;)*CH:(OOCC,-:H:;) 
a—Oleodistearin 


Mixed Glycerides 
CH.( OOCC,-H2s;)*CH(OOCC,-H s)*CH.(OOCC,-H a) 
a—Oleo, a’—linoleo, B—stearin 
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TABLE III 
BOILING POINTS OF FATTY ACIDS 


icid BP (760 mm) °C€ BP (5 mm) °¢ 


Stearic ... 208 
Palmitic 191 
Myristic .. 176 
Lauric .. 158 
Capric wl 141 
Caprylic . 113 
Caproic .... 89 


with other synthetics or with the natural 
fibers to produce effects not obtainable 
with natural fibers alone. Undoubtedly it 
will take time and considerable research 
to realize fully these possibilities just as 
it will to adapt the various fier blends 
to the purposes they can best serve. 

The most generally accepted source for 
the longer-chained saturated fatty acids 
has been tallow or palm oil. Catalytic 
hydrogenation has extended the sources 
cf these acids by making it possible to 
saturate fully the oleic and linoleic acids 
present in such oils as cottonseed to yield 
stearic acid closely equivalent in every 
respect to that in tallow. While earlier 
efforts in this field indicated that the 
stearic acid obtained by hydrogenation of 
cottonseed acids was infericr in color sta- 
bility to that obtained from tallow, the 
exercise of better refining methods on the 
feed stock and more careful processing of 
the fatty acid has largely overcome that 
defect. 

In the same manner tallow fatty acids 
are fully hydrogenated to convert unsatu- 
rated fatty acids, primarily oleic, to stearic 
acid. 

The means of converting unsaturated 
fatty acids to saturated acids has tended 
to stabilize the price structure for fatty 
acids. When the demand for saturated 
fatty acids is strong, it can be relieved by 
conversion of unsaturated acids to relieve 
the demand. Conversely, during periods 
of slack demand for saturated acids, the 
supply is somewhat restricted because of 
the economics of hydrogenation. Unfortu- 
nately, this factor has little effect on the 
over-all fluctuation of the fat and oil mar- 
ket, but it does limit the differentials 
among various of the memter fatty acids, 
and thus improves the basis of operations 
within the field. 

Fractional distillation made available 
commercially pure saturated fatty acids. 
However, the boiling points of oleic acid 
and of linoleic acid coincide very closely 
with that of stearic acid as shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Acid BP (5 mm) °C€ 
Stearic asda cae 


Oleic — . 206.5 
Linoleic ..... oo aoe 
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Consequently, an additional technique 
had to be developed for the purification 
of unsaturated fatty acids. This was 
realized in solvent crystallization. Com- 
mercial installations are in operation, us- 
ing acetone and methanol as solvents. 
The saturated acids are of sufficiently 
lower solubility in the cold solvent that 
they can be crystallized from the chilled 
solvent and removed by filtration. The 
residual liquors contain the unsaturated 
fatty acids. By operating with those 
liquors at still lower refrigeration tem- 
peratures, it is also possible to crystallize 
oleic acid and to leave the 
saturated acids to be recovered from the 


more un- 


solvent. 

In any pressing operation at whatever 
pressure, there is bound to be entrapment 
of liquid acid by solid. As a consequence, 
the pressed stearic acids often contain ap- 
preciable amounts of oleic. In crystalliza- 
tion where a solvent-to-feed stock ratio of 
at least two to one is employed, thar dilu- 
tion factor insures removal of 
quantities of liquid fatty acids. The qual- 
ity of the filter-cake acids is further im- 
proved by thorough washing with solvent 


greater 


at the same temperature as the cake. 

Since color stability of fatty acids ap- 
pears to be associated, at least in part, 
with polyunsaturated acids, this crystalliza- 
tion technique has resulted in acids not 
only of superior initial color but of su- 
perior color stability during any further 
processing. 

An important advance has also been 
made in the splitting of glycerides. The 
old processes were all batch methods, in- 
volving relatively long periods of time 
and often considerable disccloration of 
the stock. The new continuous high-pres- 
sure-splitting techniques utilize pressures 
of approximately 650 pounds and a tem- 
245°C. Under those 
conditions steam and fatty glycerides have 


perature of about 


an appreciable degree of mutual solubility, 
and the splitting reaction can be carried 
Out ccntinuously without the use of 
strongly acid or alkaline catalysts. The 
resultant crude products, both the fatty 
acids and the glycerine, are lighter in 
color, and the fatty acids are suitable for 
many uses after a single distillation. 

The first important commercial develop- 
ment in the field of fatty acid derivatives 
was that of fatty alcohols. Synthetic meth- 
ods based on the use of esters as raw ma- 
terials, and employing either catalytic hy- 
drogenation or sodium reduction, were 
1930. These alcohols, 
particularly the lauryl alcohol, proved to 
be outstanding as synthetic detergents 
sulfated and neutralized. Use of 
lauryl alcohol continues to te widespread 


developed about 


when 


for this purpose. The longer-chained alco- 
hols are now utilized largely in the pro- 
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duction of nonionic surface-active agents 
and cation-active compounds. The basic 
patents on the production cf fatty alco- 
hols are now nearing expiration, and it 
is anticipated that competition may de- 
velop in this field. The existence of more 
than one source of supply can be expected 
to stimulate further use research on these 
chemicals. 


Apart from the fatty acids themselves 
and their parent glycerides, prcbably the 
most important fatty intermediates for tex- 
tile finishing agents are the nitrogen de- 
rivatives. A number of these are commer- 
cially available. The initial cperation in- 
volved is the combination of ammonia 
with a fatty acid. Under the simplest con- 
ditions, fatty acids react with ammonia to 
yield ammonium soaps: 


RCO-OH + NH:—RCO-ONH:, 


Where this reaction is carried out at a 
somewhat elevated temperature, i e, in 
the region of 180°C, dehydration occurs, 
and the resultant 


responding fatty amide: 


product is the cor- 


RCO-ONH,—RCO:NH.+ H.O 


FATTY 


At still higher operating 
further dehydration occurs, and the net 
reaction is the formation of fatty nitriles: 


temperatures, 


2RCO-NH:—RCO-ONH.+ RCN 


Whereas the ammonium 


surface - active 


soaps are 
anion - active compounds, 
neither the amides nor the nitriles are 
ionic nor, of course, are they water-solu- 
ble. The amides are high-melting waxy 
materials (m p’s in the range of 80 to 
100°C). Their outstanding property from 
the viewpoint of the textile chemist is 
their water-repellent quality. The wetting 
angle is large, and the long-chained 
amides, particularly s:earamide, have con- 
sequently found their principal applica- 
tion in the synthesis and formulation of 
water-repellent compositions. Improve- 
ments in the quality of the longer-chained 
saturated fatty acids have of course been 
reflected in improved amides, making pos- 
sible lighter-colored and more stable prod- 
ucts. 

The nitriles in comparison are liquids 
or relatively low-melting solids. Recent 
improvements in manufacturing processes 
and handling techniques have done much 
to improve the color and odor characteri:- 
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tics of these compounds. Their principal 
textile uses have come as fiber lubricants 
and as intermediates for finishing agents, 
particularly as water repellents. 

The long straight-chained fatty com- 
pounds are uniquely suited for the prep- 
aration of durable water repellents. Both 
the amides and the nitriles are sufficiently 
reactive chemically to permit the syn- 
thesis of thermally unstable compounds; 
yet they contain no hydrophilic groupings 
which would lower the repellent proper- 
ties of the finish. With a growing civilian 
interest in water-repellenr finishes, con- 
siderat ly greater development can be an- 
ticipated in this field. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of nitriles re- 
sults in the formation of amines. Depend- 
ing upon the particular catalyst and the 
conditions used, the principal product ob- 
tained can be either a primary or a sec- 
ondary amine: 


Primary Amine 


Secondary Amine 


1) RCN+H:—~RCH:NH 2) 2RCH:NH:—RCH.*NH:-CH-R+NH;; or 
RCH:NH+H:—RCHsNH: 3) RCH:NH+RCH:"NH:— RCH(NH:)NHCH-R 
RCH(NH:) NHCH-R+ H:—RCH:NHCH:-R+ NH 


The amines are basic compounds, and 
their salts are cation-active; whereas, the 
fatty acids from which they are derived 
are acidic and anion-active. 

The amines are neutralized with acids 
to form water-soluble or water-disversible 
salts, just as a fatty acid is neutralized with 
alkali to form a water-soluble soap. The 
primary-amine salts have a pronounced 
tendency to yellow on heating or aging 
and are consequently of little value in the 
direct treatment of textile fabrics. This 
tendency is largely overcome with the 
secondary amines, and that improvement 
appears to carry through the quaternary- 


ammonium compounds prevared from 


them. The secondary-amine derivatives 
are appreciably more solvent-soluble and 
less water-soluble than their primary ana- 
logs. The long-chained secondary amines 
have only recently been made available, 
and their potentialities for the manufac- 
ture of textile finishing compounds have 
not been explored to any extent. In- 
dications are that the presence of two 
long straight chains within a single mole- 
cule of a secondary amine provides more 
efficient softening action. 

The process steps and reactions involved 
in the manufacture of most of these fatty 
acid derivatives are summarized in Fig- 
ure 1. 


30th NATIONAL CONVENTION 


PERSONNEL SERVICE AT 
CONVENTION 


For the purpose of introducing 
members to prospective employers, 
Personnel Service will operate, 
without charge, from Wednesday 
October 17, through 
Friday morning, October 19, at the 
New York Convention. 


afternoon, 


Every member expecting to use 
this Service in seeking employment 
is requested to write in advance 
to Dr H C Chapin, Secretary, 
AATCC, Box 28, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, for two blanks on which 
to state his qualifications and de- 
sires. For these, 
two paragravhs measuring about 
2 x 24 inches are desirable. 

Employers registering with the 
Service will be permitted to con- 
sult these records, and will be as- 
sisted in arranging interviews be- 
tween 2:09 pm and 5:00 pm on 
Wednesday; between 9:00 am and 
noon, and 1:00 »m to 5:00 pm on 
Thursday; and between 9:00 am and 
noon on Friday. 


attachment to 


Representatives 
of educational institutions also are 
invited to register for the purpose 
of answering inquiries about their 
students. 


HOTEL STATLER 


NEW YORK, N Y 


OCTOBER 17-18-19 


AUSPICES OF 


NEW YORK SECTION 


EXPOSITION 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT 


OF 


CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS, INC. 
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THE PRINTING OF SYNTHETICS— 


KE conception generally shared by the 
Spars that a synthetic fabric is pro- 
duced as a substitute for a fabric made 
from natural fibers is gradually passing. 
The wide range of synthetic fabrics now 
available hes clearly shown that mary are 
definitely capable of standing on their 
own merit. Fabrics serving today in the 
general field of textiles span from the ex- 
tremely delicate multifilament construc- 
tions on through the range of medium- 
weight spuns to heavy casements, drapery 
and industrial fabrics. In each of these 
classifications synthetics have served a 
valuable purpose, the reason being either 
their inherent beauty, physical properties, 
or their economy. 

It is evident that all of these fabrics 
cannot be discussed in detail as to their 
relative printing properties. However, if 
we consider the general fundamental prin- 
ciples of printing, we find that with 
slight variations the basic printing factors 
apply to each fabric. 

The first of these fundamentals is the 
pattern or design to be printed. It is sel- 
dom that the mill man has a great deal 
to say about this phase of the operation. 
The pattern must be in repeat and in such 
distances as can be engraved on rollers of 
given circumference. A successful pattern 
can only te so if it creates consumer eye 
appeal. We frequently find that in order 
to create consumer appeal the artist may 
stray beyond the scope of the printer’s fa- 
cilities. The pattern may include such 
problems as multiple fall-on effects. These 
are employed to give the illusion of more 
rollers and to develop a delicate shading 
of colors. If these areas are large it is 
necessary to engrave the fall-on roller as 
a half or quarter tone to prevent flushing. 
Geometric patterns with long horizontal 
spans are usually difficult to print as there 
is less area to carry the doctor blade; thus 
it dips into the engraving. If it is per- 
mitted by the designer, bridges are some- 
times used or the pattern is slashed to 





* Presented at the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting in Portsmouth, N H, on Sept 30, 1950. 
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TRENDS AND MILL PROBLEMS* 


ARTHUR F McLEAN 


Glenlyon Print Works 


The conception generally shared by the 
public that a synthetic fabric is produced 
as a substitute for a fabric made from 
natural fibers is gradually passing. The 
wide range of synthetic fabrics now avail- 
able has clearly shown that certain con- 
structions can definitely stand on their 
own merit. 

The printing of synthetics has passed 
througa many growing pains. The early 
problems developing around irregularities 
in the first synthetics have all been 
brought into line. Today's problems are 
usually brought about by our desire to 
cause many fabrics to respond in defiance 
to the laws of nature. If we set strains 
within a fabric in its preparation for print- 
ing and then attempt to perform a pre- 
cision operation, such as printing an in- 
tricate pattern, we might as well admit 
we asked for trouble when it does occur. 

The possibility of textile pririting ever 
being in a static positon is rather remote. 
Therefore we must always be in the proc- 
ess of some evolution or trend. There is 
a definite trend which may spell a con- 
siderable problem for the printers. The 
demands for all-purpose wearing apparel 
is more evident each season. Colors and 
fabrics must not only stand the “Sunday- 
best” appearance test, but the ravages of 
nature and the Laundromat. 

The raw materials at hand are all tested 
and proven worthy. The problem will be 
to combine them and satisfy all specifica- 
tions. 


give greater area to support the doctor 
blade. Many patterns depend upon an out- 
line roller to make them effective. The 
execution of this outline in printing may 
well determine the success of a pattern. 
If it is too heavy the effect is gross and 
bulky. If it is too thin or broken a 
washed out appearance results. To accom- 
plish the desired results it is often neces- 
sary that the black in a pattern be di- 
vided and engraved on separate rollers. 
All the fine outline which is impossible 
to run as a fit is engraved on one roller. 
This roller is then run as a fall-on and 
must be printed ahead of other colors. 
The balance of the black can be put on a 
second roller and engraved to fit. This 
roller can then be run last to avoid con- 
taminating other colors. After the pattern 
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has been pitched, that is the various fall- 
ons noted, the type of outline decided 
upon, and the rotation with which they 
will be run in the print machine deter- 
mined, the design is ready for engraving. 

The engraving is the most precision- 
like operation we execute in the produc- 
tion of printed textiles. It is necessary to 
figure allowances between colors to thou- 
sandths of an inch. The amount of allow- 
ance will vary somewhat depending upon 
the design, type of colors to be used, and 
the fabric. 

The depth to which a roller should be 
etched is a most critical operation. How- 
ever, the depth necessary for certain fab- 
rics can only be learned from experience. 
A standard engraving for a 92x68 pig- 
ment taffeta has a depth of .0065 and 
the thickness of the fabric to be printed 
is only .007. A more striking example is 
the case of a Bemberg sheer where the 
fabric is .005 in thickness and the engrav- 
ing is .007 in depth. Up to this point in 
the planning of the processing we have 
dealt in very definite figures, such as the 
size of repeats, allowances, and depths of 
engraving. If we think deeply of the re- 
quirements and the operations ahead we 
may well view them with alarm. 

The application of color to fabric in 
printing by the engraved-roller method 
involves many physical and chemical 
problems. A typical vat-print-paste formu- 
lation would be as follows: 


British gum : 50 Ib 
Converted starch . ae . 50 lb 
Soda ash .. -— ; 75 Ib 
Formopon uk 120 Ib 
Glycerine .. ~~ 2 gal 


In this formulation we are dealing with 
starch compounds, which, in the presence 
of heat and moisture, have the capacity 
of swelling from 25 to 100 times their 
granular size. The variables that may 
affect the degree of swelling of starch 
granules are temperature, time, addition 
of chemicals, mechanical agitation, and 
also the degree of chemical modification. 
If we control these variable to the extent 
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that we obtain a fairly uniform viscosity, 
we are generally satisfied. However, we 
know variations in solubility, penetration 
and protective collodial actions exist, even 
though the viscosity may appear uniform. 
These variations can affect the color yield, 
penetration and printing qualities of the 
resulting paste. 

How far we can tempt fate is still a 
question. To produce colored effects by 
contrast we frequently print dark colors 
as strong as four light and pastels at 120 
light. This wide range of depths of shade 
can change the solid content of the print 
paste as much as 15%. In the printing of 
synthetics we are confronted with the hy- 
drophylic and hydrophobic properties of 
the various fibers. Although assistants can 
be used to increase the moisture take-up 
of hydrophobic fibers, care must be exer- 
cised that it is not a surface condition or 
colors will readily mark off in aging. On 
the other hand, fibers that take up mois- 
ture have a tendency to show flushing. 
Another physical property to which we 
must give consideration is the type of 
film we achieve from a print paste when 
it is dried on the fabric. The delicate na- 
ture of many synthetic constructions, such 
as rayon and Bemberg sheers, prohibits 
the use of color vehicles that dry to a 
tough brittle film. This of course can be 
controlled somewhat by carefully regu- 
lated drying conditions. However, this 
method is hazardous as a stop in produc- 
tion equipment cannot always be antici- 
pated. The addition of hygroscopic agents 
helps to prevent the print gum from dry- 
ing to a brittle film. Print-paste formula- 
tions prepared with soft gums and plas- 
ticizers can be applied to light fabrics 
and dried on ordinary dry cans without 
trouble, if the steam pressure is reduced 
to two or three pounds. It is evident that 
the problem of producing a standard uni- 
form print paste is as varied as the number 
of chemicals and gums used. 

The desire of converters to create strik- 
ing effects through the use of cclor makes 
it necessary that the printer be prepared 
to print many different classes of dye- 
stuffs. Today’s inventories include acids, 
directs, aniline black, acetates, vats, pig- 
ments and stabilized azoic colors. It is 
frequently necessary that two or more 
classes of dyestuff be used in a given color 
combination. If so, caution should be 
used that they are compatible with one 
another, and that subsequent processing, 
such as aging and washing operations, 
are similar. 

The next fundamental factor to be 
given study is the fabric to te printed. 
The range of fibers and fabrics extends 
from the extremely hydrophobic nylons 
and Orlons to the hydrophylic spun ray- 
ons. In addition to these two funda- 
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mental properties we have to take into 


consideration the fabric construction. 
Highly twisted yarns create a problem in 
penetration, while fabrics of low-twist 
yarns are difficult to print sharp. Today 
we are encountering fabrics containing a 
variety of synthetics quite different in 
their chemical nature. 

As time does not permit a discussion 
of the characteristics of each construction, 
let us following the processing of a 92x68 
pigment taffeta. It is essential that we 
start as far back as the greige goods as 
many problems originate in the early 
stages of processing. 

A score of different greige mills pro- 
duce this construction. A survey of the 
warp shrinkage of goods produced in dif- 
ferent mills shows a variation from 10 
to 18%. If we could establish a shrinkage 
end point for each mill style, we could 
then cope with our print prcblems more 
logically. Unfortunately, variations in 
processing change the shrinkage factor 
greatly. As few designs are printed on 
white grounds, the goods must be dyed 
with shades from pastels to darks. The 
pastel shades can be produced by padding, 
while dark shades are kettle-dyed. These 
different dyeing operations naturally vary 
in the tension applied to the fa ric. 
Shrinkage values determined af.er the two 
dyeing methods reveal differences as great 
After being dyed, the goods are 
extracted either by vacuum or centrifuge 
and then are dried in a slack dryer. They 
are next short-framed to the desired print- 
ing width. At this point we show very 
little consideration for natural shrinkage 
accommodate 


as 7%. 


factors. We frame to 
widths of engravings or lappings and 
naturally set up strains that may give 
trouble during printing. If we again de- 
termine the relative shrinkage that has 
taken place, we find from four to six 
percent differences in goods dyed under 
identical conditions, and variations from 
5 to 8% in shades pad-dyed as against 
kettle-dyed shades. If we take samples 
which show these wide differences and 
wet them out in the laboratory and allow 
sufficient time for each to reach an 
equilibrium, that is release the strains we 
have imposed upon the fabric in the op- 
erations to this point, we find they ac- 
tually approach a common shrinkage fac- 
tor. However, as this cannot be done in 
plant practice, we are faced with printing 
a design which has been laid out and en- 
graved to thousandths of an inch on a 
fabric varying as much as 10% in dimen- 
sional stability. Whether or not this lack 
of stability will affect the printing of 
any new pattern is unknown. 

The number of precautionary measures 
that can be taken in printing are rela- 
tively few. We can generally judge 
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whether or not we should use light or 
heavy doctor blades, and to a certain ex- 
tent we can estimate the viscosity required 
in a print color. However, we cannot al- 
ways tell if side or center packs should 
be utilized until a patch is struck off. If 
the strike-off patch shows a closely fitting 
pattern to be free from flushing, we can 
generally say we are lucky, because it 
means the shrinkage or elongation of the 
fabric caused by the application of mois- 
ture has had little effect on the over-all 
results. We can of course control the 
amount of set applied. By this we may 
compensate for errors in depth of engrav- 
ing to a limited degree. Let us look, how- 
ever, to a strike-off patch where we find 
fall-ons flushing and solid objects touch- 
ing one another to the extent they flush 
badly, and the overall appearance is rather 
dismal. We first observe the engraving 
carefully, because a pattern engraved with 
improper allowances will never be satis- 
factory in spite of the set up of the print 
machine or any changes we make in the 
color. If the engraving passes inspection, 
we are faced with a number of abstract 
problems. The quickest change that can 
be made is in the color: perhaps gums 
with sharper printing qualities can be 
added or changes in viscosity will help. 
If these changes fail to improve the con- 
dition, we are confronted with the ques- 
tion: “Is the fabric shrinking or elongat- 
ing excessively between nips:” If this 
proves to ke the case, we can apply a 
tacky gum sclution, such as a solution of 
Gum Arabic, to the back of the fabric 
just before it enters the nip of the first 
roller. This sticks the fabric to the back 
greige and greatly helps to stabilize it 
during the printing operation. There are 
occasions when all changes made at the 
print machine are of little help, and the 
fabric must be rehandled to recover ex- 
cessive shrinkage. 

If we multiply the problems noted 
above by the number of different syn- 
thetic fabrics printed, it will be realized 
why few high-production systems have 
been developed. As the bulk of printed 
synthetics used for the dress trade are gen- 
erally dyed-ground discharge styles, vat 
colors are used quite exclusively for peg 
colors. The use of these colors poses the 
protlem of removing doctor streaks, lifts 
and damages from the dyed ground area 
after printing. The goods are therefore 
padded on the face with a hydrogen 
peroxide paste. 

The aging of vat-discharge styles re- 
quires from 5 to 7 minutes, and in many 
instances more complete discharge effects 
can be obtained if humidifying sprays are 
used. These are applied just before the 
goods enter the ager. Before and after 
aging, the goods should be thoroughly 
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dry if they are to stand any length of 
time, otherwise they will heat up and a 
severe loss of cclor value will result. 

The oxidation procedure will vary 
somewhat with the type of synthetic 
printed. In the case of nylon, for instance, 
the oxidation time must be extended 
greatly. 

Soaping can be carried out in any con- 
venient equipment. Care must be taken 
in this operation that temperatures are kept 
down to prevent ground shades from 
bleeding and discoloring the whites and 
light peg colors. It is generally more sat- 
isfactory to give plenty of time in soap- 
ing rather than to use higher tempera- 
tures. After a thorough washing, the 
goods are extracted and are ready for 
drying, and we can say that the printing 
operations are over. 

The possibility of textile printing ever 
being in a static position is rather remote. 
Therefore we must always be in the proc- 
ess of some evolution or trend. Today’s 
demands for all-purpose wear require 
that fabrics and colcr pass the “Sunday- 
best” test as well as the ravages of nature 
and the Laundroma:! In the past year 
we have seen synthetics that were for- 
merly used exclusively for dress goods 
finding their way into the field of men’s 
shirtings and numerous spcrts-wear gar- 
ments. These constructions have stood up 
well and have met with approval. How- 
ever, styling has been limited to blotch 
printing Lecause, by this method, the fast- 
est dyestuffs can be used. However, this 
places rather narrow limitations on future 
expansion in this direction as large blotch 
areas printed on synthetics do not have 
the smoothness or depth of tone shown 
in a dyed and discharge style. 

The efforts to date to improve the fast- 
ness of dischargeable grounds have not 
reached the point where we can say that 
such fabrics are unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Aftertreatments successfully used 
for plain shades unfortunately are not 
suitable where whites are present. Al- 
though materials capable of passing these 
stringent specifications are available, our 
technic of application has not progressed 
sufficiently to produce consistent results. 
In some instances we can offer a very lim- 
ited range of shades, such as discharge- 
able naphthols and aniline black resist. 

With the general acceptance of syn- 
thetics in the so-called field of service fab- 
rics and with the cver-all impetus in all 
types of textile printing for greater fast- 
ness of color, it is evident that a concen- 
trated effort must be made to meet pre_ent 
demands. In view of the remarkable 
achievements up to the present in man- 
made fibers, it is reasona’ le to exvect that 
this goal will be obtained through the co- 
operative efforts of all. 
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NOTICE TO DYE 


TANUFACTURERS 


A LL data for inclusion in the Second Edition of the Colour Index (now in prepara- 
tion) concerning the manufacture, properties, and application of dyestuffs made 
in the United States must be in the hands of the Coordinator by September 30, 1951, 


in order to ensure acceptance by the Board of Editors. 
All correspondence regarding the new edition should be sent to William H Cady, 
AATCC Coordinator, 127 Power Street, Providence 6, R I. 





Piedmont Section 
Meeting Report 


Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S C 
June 29-30, 1951 


HE Piedmont Section held its sum- 
mer outing at the Ocean Forest Hotel 
Friday and Saturday, June 29th and 30th. 
A special luncheon for the ladies was 
held on Saturday, and thoroughly enjoyed 
by all who a:tended. 

The following officers were elec ed for 
i951-1952: 

Chairman—Hobart Souther; Vice-chair- 
man—J C Whitt; Secretary—M M Mc- 
Cann; Treasurer—Herman J Jordan; 
Councilor—Joseph Lindsay; Custodian— 
Arthur Thompson. 

Secticnal Commitiez: John S Beattie, 
Wilford Sargent, Clarence Hooper, Rus- 
sell G Lawrence. 

Piedmont Student Contest Comznittce 
for 1952: Roberc H Smith, Chairman; 
D A Terrence; C O Stevenson. 

These officers will take office at the 
annual fall meeting to be held in Char- 
lotte September 22, 1951. 

An officers meeting was held Saturday 
afternoon with Ed _ Bridges, Chairman 
presiding followed by a meeting of the 
Sectional Research Committee with Dr 
H Y Jennings presiding. It wa; decided 
that because of the large scope of the 
technical paper being prepared that the 
project was not ready yer for presenta- 
tion. 

Edwin A Brivgs, Chairman of the Pied- 
mont Section, presided at the banquet 
faturday nigat and introduced National 
President Norris Rabold who made a 
few brief remarks a-our his recent trip 
to England. 

Wm D Livingston? was chairman of 
tie outing program and deserves con- 
gratulations from all for a fine job well 
cone. 

Approximately 280 members and their 
wives were in attendance. 

Respectfully submitted 
M M McCANN, Acting Secretary 
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Report of Western 
New England Outing 


HE fourth Annual Outing of the 

Western New England Section was 
held on June 22nd at the Wallingford 
(Conn) Country Club. The outing com- 
mittee consisted of Joseph F Melody, 
Norwalk Hat Co, Cvairman; Albert A 
Curt, Mount Hope Finishing Co; Oscar 
Edelstein, ‘The Pond Lily Cc; Nataaniel J 
Glade, American Cyanamid Co; Arinur 
S Nyquist, American Cyanamid Co; Ernest 
Oo, Frank H Lee Hat Co; and Em.i.o j 
‘troinello, American Cyanamid Co. 

In the golf tournament a tie for low 
gross with 87s occurred between Wendell 
K Fitch, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co and 
Stanley G Hoffman, Hat Corporation of 
America. The kicker’s handicap contest 
was won by Herman Steen, Geigy Co, 
107-27-80 (1st); M A Edelstein, 112-30-82 
(2nd); and R B Porter, American Cyana- 
mid Co, 98-20-78 (3rd). In the pro’s kick- 
ers handica»y contest winners wer: Oscar 
Edelstein, 127-50-77 (1st); C Irv.ng Lakey, 
jacques Wolf Co, 96-15-81 (2nd); and 
Waier D Lowell, Max Pollack & Co, 
119-35-84 (3rd). Other golf prizes were 
awarded as follows: most birdies (i)— 
John B Dick, Pond Lily Co; most pars 
(7)—J Edward Lynn, American Cyana- 
mid Co; most fives (9)—Robert R Far- 
well, E I du Pont de Nemours & Co; and 
high score (176)—Edward A Schuman, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Prizes for other events were awarded 
for: puttiny contest—Ernest Orto (1s:) 
and John r Diamond, Talon, Inc (2nd); 
bridge — Albert A Cur: and Charles C 
Knights, National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp; chess—Bernard 
Lustig, Richard 
darts—Thomas J Gillick, American Felt 
Co (Ist) and Allen J Rooney, Geigy Co, 


Lawrence Bruce, Inc; 


(2nd); horseshoes — Erling C Benson, 
Masszsoit Products Co (Ist); Simon A 
Simoa, Chicopee Mfg Corp (2nd); and 
P Giesicki, American Cyanamid Co and 
Hugh K Goerner, American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc (doubles). 

The festivities concluded with choice 
of a lobster or steak dinner in the evening 
following which the prizes were awarded. 
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SECTION OUTING PHOTOS 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 


Dyeing Trends 


(Concluded from Page P496) 


the fastness and change in shade of the 
dyes which can be used. This information 
has proved most valuable. 

The silicofluoride types of moth-resist- 
ing agents, koth durable and non-durable 
types of water revellen‘s, and mcst of the 
softening azents cause some shade change. 
However, laboratory treatments on small 
dyed swatches with various agents will 
show very well the kind of change to 
expect and will nermit allowances before- 
hand for any changes. This approach has 
worked well for us. It is also advisable to 
check the effect of these treatments on 
the imvortant fastness requirements for 
the fabrics being treated. 


SUMMARY 


We realize that we haven't considered 
information of the kind which will elimi- 
nate the wool dyers’ problems next Mon- 


P5i4 


day morning. That kind of know-how is 
mos: often determined | y the dyer him- 
self after a careful study of all condi- 
tions in his own dyehouse. Invariably he 
comes un with the best answer. Day-to- 
day problems will probably always be 
sclved in this manner. 

The evolution of new and better meth- 
ods cf accomplishing good-quality dyeing 
results on wool and associated fibers is a 
slow proces. This is naturally so because 
the resul’s of doing a dyeing in a differ- 
ent way must always be compared with 
the cutcome based on conventional pro- 
cecures. Also, the field of wceol dyeing 
has tremendous inertia. However, our un- 
derstanding of the true nature of dyeing 
phenomena is increasing as a result of 
research by many scientists; and thus the 
foundation for nlanned improvements 
broadens. As a consequence there is an 
increase in new ideas fcr wool dyeing, 
and some of these new ideas require con- 
siderable development before they t ecome 
practicable. It is in this practical develop- 
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ment of a new idea that the wool dyer, 
the scientist and the engineer must work 
as a team. Co-operation among these 
different specialists will clear the way for 
quicker discard of poorly founded new 
ideas and for more rapid and complete 
utilization of the ideas that are based on 
sound fundamentals. 

Today we have considered some of the 
improvements that have proved themselves 
and some that are in the process of being 
tested in the mill. Certainly we can count 
on much more being added to these at a 
vastly accelerated pace in the future. 
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HE 167th meeting of the General Re- 

search Committee was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Tuesday, June 26, 
1951. 

Leonard § Little, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Research Committee, called the meet- 
ing to order at 1:45 pm. He stated that 
there was some confusion in the minds 
of some of the members on the time of 
the General Research Committee Meeting. 
Recent experience with the Council Meet- 
ings is said to have indicated the possi- 
bility that the General Research Commit- 
tee Meetings could safely be listed to start 
at 1:30 pm in the future if that time was 
considered desirable. A poll of the mem- 
bers present indicated that an early start 
would be appreciated so it was agreed that 
hereafter, until further notice, the meet- 
ings will start at 1:30 pm. 

Mr Little presented Piesident C Norris 
Rabold, who gave a short talk on his re- 
cent trip to Europe. Emphasis was placed 
upon the remarkable cooperation which 
our deputation found both in England 
and on the continent, and the willingness 
to compromise indicated in the I S$ O 
Sessions at Bournemouth. Another impor- 
tant factor noted by Mr Rabold was the 
respect in which the Association is held 
by our European associates. He pointed 
out that our program is generally recog- 
nized as being of such importance that it 
is closely followed abroad. 

Mr Little followed Mr Rabold’s talk 
with a report of his own activities while 
in Europe during which he mentioned 
that much of the technical data collected 
abroad would be turned over to Dr Stieg- 
ler, who would in turn refer appropriate 
parts to our research subcommittees for 
prompt review and criticism. Mr Little 
mentioned the interest exhibited abroad in 
exhibits furnished by Dr Stiegler. Ap- 
parently, from the discussions abroad, our 
foreign associates are not in a position to 
purchase the instruments used in this coun- 
try but intend to work out comparable 
methods that will give dependable re- 
sults. According to Mr Little, there are 
some 15 or 16 tests, which, it was gener- 
ally agreed at the ISO meetings, could be 
reconciled for international usage. Some 
of these are: 
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Light Fastness (particularly with re- 


spect to daylight, although the 
United States delegation will submit 
proposals for European consideration 
of carbon lamps) 

Washing 

Organic Solvents 

Peroxide Bleaching 

Soda Boiling 

Water 

Potting 

Stoving 

Hot Pressing 

Perspiration 
Mr Little invited Dr Tesi, who had also 
attended the sessions abroad to make some 
comment. Dr Tesi gave his outstanding 
impressions, stating that he felt most prog- 
ress has been made in the field of color 
fastness and noting the tributes paid by 
foreign associates to the AATCC and its 
accomplishments. He also noted an ap- 
parent lack of emphasis abroad on the 
cost of testing, with little worry about 
man-hours involved. They were not par- 
ticularly impressed with our emphasis on 
speed with accuracy, he stated. 

Mr Little announced that the next 
meeting of the General Research Commit- 
tee will be held on Friday, September 28, 
with provision for subcommittee meet- 
ings at the Hotel New Yorker up to 3 
pm. Following this the Committee will go 
to the Swiss Chalet where the General 
Research Committee will meet as a fea- 
ture of the regular meeting of the New 
York Section. The meeting was turned 
over to the Director of Research, Dr H W 
Stiegler, following the announcement. 

Referring to the material which is to 
be turned over by Mr Little, Dr Stiegler 
stated that sofne of this will undoubtedly 
te handled by the staff at Lowell, other 
parts will go to appropriate subcommit- 
tees, and, in the absence of the actual in- 
formation, he is not certain but believes 
that some of our reference committees 
will have to be reactivated for the purp- 
pose of considering the European pro- 
posals. 

So far as the work at Lowell is con- 
cerned he considers the Dynamic Dimen- 
sional Change Meter a finished project. 
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The Accelerotor is said to be rapidly ap- 
proaching this same state and a final 
model as constructed by Atlas Electric De- 
vices was exhibited at the meeting. Ex- 
hibi.s showed the effect of the mechanical 
action of the Accelerotor on wool cloth 
in water, in soap solution and under full- 
ing conditions with respect to shrinkage, 
felting and dye absorption. It is reported 
that Atlas is intending to make a produc- 
tion run of this final model in order to 
determine cost factors. It was emphasized 
that the Accelerotor has never been in- 
tended as a replacement for the Launder- 
Ome.er, but as an adjunct to it; the Ac- 
celerotor is an experimental development 
and has not been available for inter- 
laboratory tests or consideration as a ten- 
tative standard. Dr Stiegler also referred 
to the work done ty the siaff at Lowell 
for the Simplified Control Test Commit- 
tee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON _ SIMPLIFIED 
CONTROL TESTS—Dr T G Hawley, Jr 
reported that his committee had devel- 
oped a spot test, which consisted of 
placing a 3” x 3” piece of fabric to be 
tested on a glass plate, dropping 1% cc 
of a solution containing soap and CMC, 
covering this with a white blotter, on 
top of which is placed a flat iron heated 
to 150°F, and leaving it there five min- 
utes. On a number of rayon fabrics this 
test is said to have apparently given com- 
parable results with the No 1 Rayon 
Wash Test. Twenty different fabrics were 
tested in six different laboratories, the re- 
sults indicating that the spot tests checked 
more closely than the Standard Wash 
Test. In most cases the spot tests agreed 
with the Standard Test, though in a few 
cases there were variations, it was re- 
ported. The committee claims no end use 
correlation for these tests. 

The committee also feels on the basis 
of preliminary tests, that they have a 
good method for combined shrinkage and 
wash fastness. Pieces of cloth, 2” x 6” or 
5” x 5”, tested according to the AATCC 
Laundering Test III-A, reportedly give 
indications not only of what might be 
expected in five launderings but also what 
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might be expected in five shrinkage tests. 
Reasonably good agreement has Leen ob- 
tained in inter-laboratory tests, particu- 
larly on cotton, it was reported, and while 
results were not as good in rayon, it is 
felt that the tests should distinguish be- 
tween most samples showing varitions in 
shrinkage. It was agreed that the com- 
mittee will write vu» both processes in de- 
tail, following which they will be circu- 
lated to the members of the committee 
with a view of establishing tentative test 
methods. Much discussion of this pro- 
gram followed Dr Hawley’s report. Fu- 
ture work, it was announced, will include 
attempts to broaden the spot test to in- 
clude other wet fastness tests, such as per- 
spiration, chlorine and sea water. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONTINUOUS 
WOOL SCOURING E A Leonard, 
Chairman, reported that his committee 
had prepared 300 Ibs of standard grease 
yarn and turned it over to the Merchan- 
dising Committee. With each lot sold a 
calibration curve will be supplied, he re- 
ported. In connection with this standard 
grease yarn, he stated, the commit:ee may 
change some parts of the test. Mr Leonard 
expressed a hope of improving it by the 
use of a strainer for the carbon tetra- 
chloride aliquot, noting the drying con- 
ditions and the squeeze roll setting. Fur- 
ther work is going on in three labora- 
tories. This subcommittee has now started 
work on the application of the same tech- 
niques to the problem of scouring oiled 
yarns. Of the various approaches, cen- 
trifuging the skeins immediately after 
immersion appears most promising, it was 
stated. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSECT PESTS 
——The Chairman, Dr Ferguson, was not 
present, nor was a report available. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIGHT FAST- 
NESS—M J Babey stated that his com- 
mittee is planning to revise the wording 
of the present test method in an effort to 
separate the Fade-Ometer from the sun- 
light test methods. While the present blue 
wool standards will be used for sunlight, 
there will also be the primary standards 
for Fade-Ometer calibration. Reporting of 
Fade-Ometer tests will be in terms of 
hours instead of using class numbers. Be- 
fore rewriting the sunlight test, all of the 
data being gathered by Mr Seibert will be 
reviewed and considered. (Mr Seibert is 
actively at work at the present time). Rela- 
tive to calibration of Fade-Ometers, this 
subcommittee is still seeking a_ hetter 
means than the present No 1554 blue 
paper. Work by the members as well as 
Mr Seibert is going on in connection with 
this problem. Relative to the difference 
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of behavior of many dyes on synthetic 
fibers in the Fade-Ometer as compared 
with sunlight, the subcommittee is now 
gathering data from many sources and 
will report back. Mr. Babey, citing dynel 
as an example, reported that preliminary 
results indicate that there is little differ- 
ence between sunlight and Fade-Ometer 
in the cases of fugitive dyes, but that there 
are definite variations in the case of dyes 
of better fastness. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WASH FAST- 
NESS——C A Sylvester gave a brief prcg- 
ress report and stated that 57 selected fa_- 
rics have been distributed to a number 
of laundries and some of them have al- 
ready started to test. As previously re- 
ported, his subcommittee will not use the 
Munsell Color Chips for evaluating tests 
in accordance wtih the new III-A Laun- 
dry Test but will investigate the use of 
gray scales. 

Following discussion, Mr Little made 
the general comment for all subcommit- 
tee work, that in any tests where fabrics 
are coulected, a sufficient number should 
be provided to enable the Association to 
send some of it abroad for work there. 
Not only would it be useful to have such 
additional amounts of maierial for ref- 
erence work here, but it would make it 
possible to relate foreign methods of test- 
ing with our methods, he stated. Such ad- 
ditional supplies may be filed with Dr 
Stiegler at Lowell. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON _ FIRE-RESIS- 
TANT TEXTILE MATERIAL J Red- 
mond reported, in the absence of Law- 
rence Heffner, the new chairman of this 
committee, that inter-laboratory tests in- 
dicate that the new experimental sample 
holder is working out very well. The use 
of butane as a fuel indicates the need to 
change the test cabinet, it was reported, 
and the committee has under considera- 
tion a plan to construct six test cabinets 
suitable for butane gas for use in inter- 
laboratory tests. 

Mr Little at this point asked Mr Dorn 
whether he could make a report on co- 
operative work with the plastics industry. 
Mr Dorn stated that there appears to be 
very little need for AATCC cooperative 
effort by that industry based on recent de- 
velopments and lack of requests for in- 
formation. The plastics groups have 
adopted some of our methods and equip- 
ment. 

In connection with the Subcommittee 
on Gas Fading, Dr Stiegler stated that the 
new method is expected this fall. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DRY CLEAN- 
ING A E Johnson, the new chairman, 
stated that this subcommittee became or- 
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ganized on May 17, and is now process- 
ing material for inter-laboratory tests, 
though it has no data to present at this 
time. It will handle work on abrasive ac- 
tion and other factors in the evaluation of 
special finishes from the point of view of 


the dry cleaner. 


There teing no further business the 
meeting adjourned at 3:45 pm. 
Those present were: 
L S Little, Chairman 
H W Stiegler, Research Director 
G H Schuler, Secretary 


E J Allard 

M J Babey 

E B Bell 

J R Bonnar 

A Booth 

W H Cady 

H C Chapin 

H D Clayton 

C W Dorn 

C Z Draves 

J M Gould 

H E Hager 

T G Hawley, Jr 
W A Holst 

G D Jackson, Jr 
R W Jacoby 

A E Johnson 
N A Johnson 
M H Klein 

D P Knowland 
P G Kolupaev 
E A Leonard 


G O Linberg 

J E Lynn 

J E Meili 

W R Moorhouse 
L R Myell 

J E Norton 

A D Nute 

F J O'Neil 

J R Redmond 
L C Reynolds 
H A Rutherford 
A E Sampson 
C A Sylvester 
A F Tesi 

P Theel 

F V Traut 

F Tripp 

W Von Bergen 
J F Warner 

S H Williams 
P J Wood 

H L Young 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 


per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers 


who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 


51-12 

Education: BTC, Lowell Textile Institute 

Experience: Six years textile chemist and 
dyer on animal fibers and synthetics; 
eight years process development, fiber 
technology and purchasing, vegetable 
fibers. 

Age: 34; married; references. 


51-13 
Education: BS with graduate work in 
chemistry 
Experience: Chief Chemist, dyes and in- 
termediates 
Age: 48; married; references; vicinity of 
New York preferred. 
7-23, 8-6 
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e Daigneault, Conner Named 

to National Aniline 

Vice-Presidencies 

H J DAIGNEAULT and M A CON- 

NER have been appointed Vice-Presidents 
of the National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. Both have 
been associated with National Aniline for 
over 30 years. 


i 4 


H J Daigneault 


Mr Daigneault was for many years man- 
ager of the New England territory and 
more recently has been director of domes- 
tic sales. He will continue to direct and 
co-ordinate National Aniline sales of dyes, 
organic chemicals and synthetic detergents. 


M A Conner 


Mr Conner has held various positions in 
the Production Division, both at the Buf- 
falo, N Y plant and in New York, and 
has recently been assistant to the general 
manager. In his new position he will con- 
centrate uron manufacturing activities and 
long-range planning. 
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e ACC Consolidates Two 
Mid-West Offices 

In a move to improve sales and distri- 
bution services to customers and at the 
same time to lower administrative costs, 
the American Cyanamid Company has 
consolidated its several office and ware- 
house locations in Chicago, Illinois and 
St Louis, Missouri, into one newly con- 
structed building in each city. Oven house 
ceremonies marked the moves in those 
cities on July 25 and June 26, respectively, 
with about 500 guests attending in St 
Louis alone. 

The move is said to be part of a com- 
pany plan for further consolidations 
throughout the U S and Canada. 


@ Crippen Laboratories Opens 
New Branch 


A new branch of the present Raymond 
C Crippen Research and Development 
Laboratories, Baltimore 2, Md, has been 
opened and reportedly will be used ex- 
clusively for studying silicones, methods 
of preparation, analysis, testing, uses and 
applications, research and develonment. 

Bulletin No 57, available to those writ- 
ing to the company’s offices at Fleet St 
and Central Ave, Baltimore, describes re- 
search facilities, analytical and _ testing 
facilities, previous accomplishments, and 
personnel. Primarily, this laboratory does 
developmental work on high temperature 
coatings, studies of silicones in waxes, 
waterproofing compounds, etc. 


@ New US Rubber Sales Dep’t 


A new sales department fot synthetic 
yarns and synthetic industrial fabrics 
has been established by the textile divi- 
sion of United States Rubber Company 
to handle distribution of dynel and rayon 
knitting yarns, dynel filter fabrics, syn- 
thetic yarns for the hosiery trade and 
additional consumer and _ in- 
dustrial goods. 

Formation of the new sales department, 
announced recently by J W Solomon, Jr, 
general sales manager of the division, 
follows several years of development of 


lines for 


the newer synthetic fiters by the new 
products department in New York and 
at Winnsboro Mills and the textile devel- 
opment laboratory in Winnsboro, § C. 


REPORTER 


The department will be under the 
supervision of Charles S Fowler, mer- 
chandise coordinator of the textile divi- 
sion. Sales personnel will consist of 
J L Kurlychek, F T Hopkins and J H 
Shaw, affiliated now with the textile 
division. 

Headquarters of the department will 
be at the general offices of the company, 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N Y. 


e TRI Staff Members Report 
on WRP Work 


At the fifth meeting of the Research 
Advisory Committee of the Wool Re- 
search Project, held recently at the Tex- 
tile Research Institute Laboratories in 
Princeton, N J, staff members reported 
the details of their 
work as follows: 

H M Burte———the results of aging 
studies on top, roving, and yarn; T F 
Evans the improved single fi-er 
techniques and the results obtained using 
these new techniques on Australian and 
domestic fine wools throughout the aging 
period and throveh worsted manuf?cture; 
D J Montgomery studies of the en- 
ergy to uncrimp single wool fibers as this 
energy is altered during the aging period; 
R O Steele———organic chemical studies 
of the four master wools; J C Whitwell 
modification 


various ohases of 


— studies of surface 
using the Pauly staining technique and 
showing how the surface of the wool 
fibers is modified at successive stages in 
their worsted manufacture. 

Werner von Bergen of the Forstmann 
Woolen Company reviewed the progress 
of his group in analyzing the processing 
operations on the four master 
These operations include complete study 
of the physical and chemical characteris- 
tics of each of the four lots of wool as 
each lot progresses through worsted man- 
ufacture to the finished cloth. 

The following members and guests of 
the Research Advisory Committee at- 
tended the meeting in addition to TRI 
staff members: 

K D Bacon, Dow Chemical Company; 
J L Barach, Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Company; W W Bayley, Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Company, Inc; W Brommel- 


wools. 
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Members and Guests Assembled at the Fifth Meeting of the Research Advisory Committee of the Wool R2sea-ch Project 
| | Hardy 


Haller 


sir 


DJ N 


siek, Forstmann Woolen Company; O P 
Cohen, Monsanto Chemical Company; E 
D Dreby, III, Scholler Brothers, Inc; 
H C Haller, Forstmann Woolen Company; 
W J Hamburger, Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Inc; J I Hardy, U S Department of 
Agriculture; G E Hopkins, The Wool Bu- 
reau, R B Hutchinson, Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carnet Company; L Larrick, 
Office of Naval Research; E L Moore, Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc; R G Robertson, 
J P Stevens & Company, Inc; R E Steven- 
son, U S Department of Agriculture; W 
von Bergen, Forstmann Woolen Company; 
E Wilkinson, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers; T W Wilson, Deer- 
ing Milliken Research Trust. 


Inc; 


@ NAC Expands Facilities 
in Two Plants 


As a result of accelerated defense and 
civilian demand in the United States and 
Canada for chemicals derived from prod- 
ducts produced in the Niagara Falls, N Y, 
and Welland, Ont, plants of North Amer- 
Cyanamid, Ltd, an expansion of 
facilities for the production of basic 
chemicals at those points is planned, ac- 
cording to A O Williams, NAC vice-presi- 
dent. 

The current expansion involves the in- 
stallation of furnaces, liquid air equip- 
ment, other facilities to in- 
crease production of calcium cyanamide 
at Niagara Falls and dicyandiamide at 
the Welland Works. Construction report- 
edly will be started immediately and date 


ican 


ovens and 


W | Hamburger, 


5, E D Dreby Ill, W 


) H Wakelin, J H Dillon, W von Bergen, R 
Brommelsiek, P C PLA h, J S 


mer Mhitwe 


5 


of completion will te dependent upon de- 
liveries of equipment and supplies. 

The increased production of calcium 
cyanamid will make possible greater quan- 
tities of cyanides for such chemicals as 
acrylonitrile, it is revealed. 

A further step in the expansion pro- 
gram will be the installation of equip- 
ment to increase American Cyanamid 
Company’s capacity for production of 
melamine at Willow Island, W Va, on 
the basis of increased dicyandiamide pro- 
duction at Welland. Company officials 
stated that when the increased capacity 
for melamine is available, it will be dis- 
tributed among the 
served. 


several industries 


e Alkali-Chlorine [AC 


Members of the Alkali-Chlorine Indus- 
try Advisory Committee at their second 
meeting with Office of Price Stabilization 
officials reported for the most part that 
their ceilings under the Manufacturers’ 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, CPR 
22, would be at or near the prices at 
which they were frozen in January under 
the General 
GCPR. 

They requested that industry-wide cost 
adjustment factors be develoned for their 
industry and applied to their GCPR prices 
under CPR 22, SR 2, which they pre- 
dicted would have the effect of maintain- 
ing GCPR ceilings for their industry un- 
til there 
CPR 22. 


Ceiling Price Regulation, 


recalculation under 
said this 


is a new 


They automatically 


- JICve 4 i t Ls J 


Stevenson, | k, G E Hopkins 


R 


wculd take care of the case of one manu- 
facturer who asked OPS for special con- 
sideration because the labor cut-off date 
under CPR 22 did not permit his com- 
pany to compute a wage that 
would bring the company up to the level 
of other manufacturers. Other manufac- 


increase 


turers reported their wage increases had 
been fairly uniform. 

Most committeemen renorted that their 
ceilings under CPR 22 would work out 
within one per cent either way of GCPR 
ceilings, which would permit them to con- 
tinue pricing at their old ceilings, but 
they said if any single important manu- 
facturer were frozen -telow current prices 
it would tend to pull down prices for all 
manufacturers. 

Committeemen felt CPR 22 would not 
only take care of this particular case, but 
also of possible future cost increases re- 
sulting from wage contracts containing 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. An effort 
to expedite returns on their form 8s was 
undertaken in order that the industry-wide 
factor could be computed by OPS. 

Members of the committee present 
were: E T Asplundh, Southern Alkali 
Corp; Ford Ballantyne, Jr, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp; A B Chadwick, Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp; William P Drake, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co; S Willard Jacobs, 
Niagara Alkali Co; J C Leppart, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp; Louis Neuberg, West- 
vaco Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp; John A Sargent, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co; and Don Williams, Dow 
Chemical Co. 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS APPEARS ON PAGE 492 
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e 1950 Production of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals Upped 
Materially 


Preliminary statistics relecsed in June 
and July by the U S Tariff Commission 
indicate a material increase in the pro- 
duction and sales of crude chemical prod- 
uc’s, surface-active agents and intermedi- 
ates. The renorts are, respectively, the 4th, 
6th and llth of a series that provides 
preliminary statistics (ranging from 95- 
97% complete) on the 1950 production 
and sales of synthetic organic chemicals. 
Copies of each section may be obtained 
bv writirs to the U S Tariff Commission, 
Washington 25, D C. 

The 1950 nroduction and sales of about 
200 individual cyclic (coal-tar) intermedi- 
ates as a group amounted to 3.5 fillion 
pounds, which is 40% greater than that 
reported in 1949 and 21% more than 
1948’s previous record output of 2.9 bil- 
lion nounds. More than half of the total 
output of 2!'l intermediates is usually con- 
sumed by the producing concerns in fur- 
ther manufacture and the remainder is 
sold. Sales in 1950 amounted to 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds, valued at 245 million dol- 
lars, compared with 0.9 billion pounds, 
valued at 149 million dollars, in 1949, an 
increas? of 81 percent in quantity and 
64 percent in value. 

The output of most int2rmediates in- 
creased substantially in 1950 compared 
with 1949. The increases were greatest, 
which 


are produced in large quantities. For ex 


however, in those intermediates 
ample, the output of nitrobenzene, used 
chiefly in the manufzccture of more ad- 
vanced intermediates and dyes, totaled 132 
million pounds in 1950, or 103 percent 
grea‘er than the 65 million pounds prc- 
duced in 1949. The vroduction of stvrene 
reached a veak of 539 mill’on roinds in 
1950 compared with 390 millicn pounds 
in 1949 znd 377 million vounds in 1948. 
Other large-volume intermediate; which 
increaces in cutout in 
1950 compared with 1949 
chlorobenzene (increase of 46 percent), 


showed sizable 


were: monc- 


phthalic anhydride and creso!s (both 44 
percent), nhenol (39 nercent), aniline (36 
percent), p-dichlorobenzene (34 percent), 
o-dichlorobenzene (33 percent), cresylic 
acid (25 percent), and naphthalene (20 
percent). The output of 1-chloro-2,4-d’- 
nitrobenzene, on the other hand, decreased 
to 7.7 million pounds in 1950 from 10.1 
million pounds in 1949, and acetan‘lide 
decreased to 4.9 million pound: in 1950 
from 5.7 million pounds in 1949. 

The 4th renort in the series, giving sta- 
tistics On aromatics and nanvhthenes, and 
aliphatic hydrocarbons noints out that the 
total output of crude chemical products 
from petroleum and natural gas (includ- 


ing naphthenic acid, benzene, to‘'uene, 


xvlene, ethane and ethylene, pronane and 
butadiene) was 7.0 tillion pounds in 1950 
compared to 5.0 billion pounds in 1949. 
The production of all aromatic and napvh- 
thenic products in 1950 amoun:ed to 1.4 
billion nounds compared with 1.0 billion 
pounds in 1949. The increase in 1950 is 
accounted for by increased production of 
benzene and xylene from petroleum. The 
output of benzene (except motor grade) 
frcm petroleum was 72.9 million pounds 
in 1950. Comparable data for 1949 are 
not available. Production of xylene from 
petroleum in 1950 was 450 million 
compared with 356 
pounds in 1949. Production of toluene 
from netroleum in 1950 amounted to 328 
million pounds, slightly less than in 1949. 
Sales of all aromatic and naphthenic prod- 


pounds, million 


ucts from netroleum and natural gas 
to:aled 1,176 millicn pounds, valued at 
46.5 million dollars, compared with 762 
million pounds, valued at 28.3 million 
dotlars in 1949. 

The output of all aliphatic hydrocar- 
bens in 1950 totaled 5.5 billion pounds 
ccmpvared with 4.0 billion 
1949. Sales of aliphatic hydrocarbons in 
1950 were 2.9 billion pounds, valued at 
98.6 million dollars, compared with 2.3 


ounds in 


billion pounds, valued at 83.0 million 
dollars, in the previous year. The outrut 
of propane, propylene and mixtures in 
1950 was 1.7 tillion pounds com>ared 
with 1.1 billion pounds in 1949. Sales in 
1950 were 951 million pounds, valued a: 
9.7 million dollers. The production in 
1959 of butadiene, one of the principal 
cons‘ituents of GR-S or Buna § tyne syn- 
thetic rubber, increased to 610 million 
pounds, from the 494 million pounds re- 
ported for 1949. 

Production and sales of surface-active 
agents are arranged in renort 6 according, 
to chemical classes. All statistics cre given 
in terms of 100% content of active in- 
eredients. 


output of 


The total surface-active 
agents in 1950 was 664 million pounds, 
an increase of 54 percent from the 430 
million pounds reported for 1949. Sales 
in 1950 amounted to 543 million pcunds, 
valued at 124 million dollars, compared 
with 339 million pounds, valued at 84 
million dcllars, in 1949, an increase o! 
G69 vercent in #uantity and 48 rercen: in 
valze. 
Preduction in 1950 of cyclic surface- 
active agents amounted to 373 million 
pounds, an increase of 67 percent over the 
1949. 
Sales of cyclic surface-active agents in 
1950 were 298 million pounds, valued at 
52 million dollars, compared with 175 
million nounds, valued at 34 million dol- 
ars, in 1949. Production in 1950 of acyclic 
amounted to 291 


million rounds, an increase of 41 percent 


224 million pounds reported for 


surface-active agents 
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over the 206 million pounds revorted for 
the previous year. Sales of acyclic prod- 
ucts in 1950 were 244 million pounds, 
valued at 72 million dollars, compared 
with 165 million pounds, valued at 50 
million dollars, in 1949. 
Combined production of 
acyclic sulfated and sulfonated 
active) surface-active agents in 1950 was 
580 million pounds or almost 90 percent 
of the total outnut of surface-active agents 
as a-group. Other important groups of 
products produced in 1949 were the cyclic 
and acyclic polyhydric alcohol esters and 
ethers (nonionic) the combined produc- 
tion of which totaled 51 million pounds, 
and the cyclic and acyclic group of non- 
sulfonated and nitrogen-containing com- 
(chiefly cation-active materials), 


cyclic and 
(anion- 


pounds 
production of which totaled 31 million 
pounds in 1950. 


e@ Special ACC Program at 
Hayden Planetarium 


Members and guests attending the 75th 
Diamond Jubilee Mee'ing of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, September 3-7, and 
the International Congress of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, Sentem*er 10-13, will 
have an opportunity to attend a special 
program relating chemistry to astronomy 
at the ‘nvitation of the American Cyana- 
mid Company. ACC has arranged for a 
snecial pres*ntation at the Hayden Plane- 
tarium of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York. 

S I Gale, Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of London and special 
lecturer at the Planetarium, has arranged 
a lecture-demons:ration called “Chemistry 
Mr Gale, an ACS 
member, is a chemist at Cyanamid’s Calco 


cn a Cosmic Scale”. 


Chemical Division in Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. He will be assisted in the presen- 
tation by Robert R Col’s, Planetarium 
Chairman, and Dr E I Stearns, also of 
Calco. Dr Stearns, a po»vular lecturer and 
authority on snectrosccnv, will discus; 
“The Contribution of the Physical Chem- 
ist to the Astronomer”. 

The lecture-demonstrations have been 
scheduled for the following date-: Tues- 
day, Sentember 4 at 9 pm, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 6 at 4 and 9 »m and Friday, Sen- 
tember 7 at 11 am. 

During the International C-ngress one 
lecture has been scheduled thus far on 
Tuesday, Sentember 11 at 9 pm. 

The lectures have been made a wart of 
the regular program of the ACS and the 
International Congress meetings. Compli- 
mentary tickets for the events may be 
oy-ained from the American Chemical So- 
ciety headquarters at the Hotel Statler 
during the meetings or ty writing directly 
to the Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanam:d Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. 





@ Dexter Chemical History 
Exhibit 


An exhibition of rare chemical history 
documents, recently returned from a loan 
exhibit at the New York Historical So- 
ciety, was held recently for the technical 
staffs of the Dexter Chemical Corporation 
at the New York plant. The manu- 
scripts comprise a section of the Dexter 
library. 

A highlight of the exhibit was the 
Priestley letter (1783) in which he accords 
James Watt with the discovery of the 
composition of water. Parts of the Dex- 
ter library grew around the Water Con- 
troversy, in which Lavoisier, Cavendish 
and Watt were equally accredited with 
the statement of theory relative to water’s 
composition. Sidney Edelstein, Dex- 
ter technical director did considerable 
research and evaluation of the dccuments 
to determine Priestley as the final arbiter 
of the question. 


Sidney Edelstein 


Mr Edelstein stated to the gathering 
that “it wasn’t until publication of this 
data in Chymiéa, the international journal 
of the history of Chemistry, that the com- 
position of waer was properly credited 
to James Watt, who was also instrumental 
in introducing chlorine as a _ textile 
bleaching agent and whose mechanical 
inventions on steam engines were res- 
ponsitle for the real beginning of our 


modern textile industry”. 


e SPE Selects Conference 
Theme 


“Plastics Horizons” has been selected 
as the theme for the 8th Annual National 
Technical Conference of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers, Inc, to be held in Chi- 
cago on January 16-18, 1952 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The Chicago 
Section will sponsor the meeting. Tech- 
nical papers presented will examine the 
vital role of plastics in our present eco- 
nomy and in the defense program. 


510 


The Conference Committee charged 
with handling arrangements for the meet- 
ing is headed by John T Bent of Tennes- 
who will act as General 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
with Robert K Gossett of Gossett & 
Hill as Co-Chairman. 

The following sub-committee chair- 
men have been selected: Speaker—Thomas 
Cleavener, Koppers Co, Inc; Secretary— 
M A Self, Bee Chemical Company; Print- 
ing—R J Linehan, Continental Plastics; 
Program—Stanley Peters, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co; Finance & Budget—Charles Schiff, 
Breyer Molding Co; House & Banquet— 
Clarence McCormick, Superior Plastics 
Div; Hotel (Registration, Reservation & 
Information)—Maurice Meltzer, Service 
Plastics, Inc; Sergeant at Arms—E E Ec- 
kenbeck, Jr, Midwest Plastics Products; 
Publicity—Ned H Porte, General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp; Reception—R 
J Linehan, Continental Plastics; Company 
Registration & Favors—Robert S_ Ste- 
phens, Sobenite, Inc; Prize Paper—John 
W French, Ger-Ell Manufacturing Co; 
and Ladies Entertainment—Stanley F Pe- 
ters, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


see Eastman, 


@e DCAT Selects Annual 
Meeting Committee Chairmen 


Chairmen to head committees for the 
6lst Annual Meeting of the Drug, Chem- 
ical and Allied Trades Section of the 
New York Board of Trade, to be held 
at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa, on Sept 21-22 have been appointed 
as follows: 

Banquet—Charles M Macauley 

Business Program—George S McMillan 

Evening Entertainment—Lloyd I Volck- 

ening 

Greetings—Harold C Green 

Golf—William H Huisking 

Ladies Golf—Mrs Ira Vandewater 

Ladies Card Party—Russell J Fosbinder 

Memorials—Donald S$ Cushman 

Misc Sports—J David Hayden (Fred S 

Singer, vice chairman) 

Publicity—Murray Breeze 

Publication—Ira P McNair 

Reception—Stanley I Clark (James G 

Flanagan, vice chairman) 

Registration—Claude A Hanford (Syd- 

ney N Stokes, vice chairman) 

Trans portation—Harold F Cummings 


@ Emkay Improvements 
Scheduled 


Emkay Chemical Co, Elizabeth, N J, 
specialties manufacturers, will shortly be- 
gin extensive plant improvements, includ- 
ing construction of new receiving and 
shipping platforms. 
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2nd Annual Nationai 
Standardization Conference 


The National Standardization Confer- 
ence will concentrate on the part stand- 
ards are playing in national defense when 
it holds its second annual meeting on 
Oct 22-24 in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, according to Vice-Admiral George 
F Hussey, Jr, managing director of the 
American Standards Association, which 
will hold its 33rd annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Conference. 

Admiral Hussey, who was wartime chief 
of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, said 
that the Conference will report on prog- 
ress made and stens to be taken in filling 
the country’s need for more and broader 
standards in engineering, safety, con- 
sumer goods and other fields. The theme 
said, will be 
through Stand- 


of the Conference, he 
“Strengthening America 
ards”. 

The program committee in charge of 
the conference consists of Thomas D 
Jolly, president of ASA, chairman; C W 
Bryan, Jr; W J Donald; E H Eacker; 
Roger E Gay; W P Kliment; and F R 
Lack. 

The work being done in standards by 
trade associations and technical societies 
will be discussed at a session of the Con- 
ference of Executives of Organization 
Members of the American Standards As- 
sociation. Mr Donald will preside as 
chairman. T E Veltfort is vice-chairman. 

At the opening session of the three- 
day Conference, W C Wagner will re- 
port on the year’s activity of ASA Stand- 
ards Council, of which he is chairman. 
Election of officers and new members of 
the board of directors for 1952 will be 
announced at this session. 

The Conference will close 
luncheon at which the 1951 award of 
the Howard Coonley Medal will be made. 
The medal is given annually to a leader 
in any field who has made an outstanding 
contribution to national standardization as 
cn instrument of free enterprise. Mr Jolly, 
of ASA, will make the 


with a 


as president 
presentation. 


@ Muller Named 
Export Manager 


Appointment of WILLIAM J MULLER 
as export manager for Southern Alkali 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, has been 
announced by W I Galliher, vice president 

Mr Muller was treasurer of the U 5S 
Alkali Export Association, Inc prior to 
joining Southern Alkali. He has beem ac- 
tive in exvort-import trade for thirty-eight 
years, serving in banking, foreign ex- 
change and export sales capacities before 
joining the Association in 1922. 
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W W Jackson 


e Commercial Solvents 
Appoints Jackson Head of 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


W WARD JACKSON, formerly sales 
manager of Celanese Corporation’s Chem- 
ical Division, has been appointed General 
Manager of the Industrial Chemical Divi- 
sion of Commercial Solvents Corporation. 

Mr Jackson was associated with Celanese 
for eighteen years in a number of sales 
and production nositions. He has teen Dis- 
trict Manager, Director of Product Devel- 
opment, and was Sales Manager of the 
Chemical Divisicn for the past five years. 


e ACC Appointments 


Recent appointments announced by the 
American Cyanamid Company include the 
following: 

H C MILTON tecame assistant district 
sales manager of the Industrial Chemicals 
Division at Boston, Mass on July 1. 

CHARLES H CARPENTER, JR, has 
joined the New Product Development De- 
partment in the capacity of Senicr Mar- 
ket Research Chemist, in which he will 
concern himself with a variety of organic 
chemical products. Mr Carpenter had done 
market research work for nearly 10 years 
with the United States Steel 
Company in Pittsburgh. 


previously 


J E ARCHER was appointed assistant 
director of the company’s Patent Depart- 
ment effective July 1. His offices will be 
at the Stamford, Conn laboratories. 


H C Milton 


e L&N Elects Executive 
Vice-President 

The election cf I MELVILLE STEIN to 
the newly created post of Executive Vice- 
President was recently announced by the 
directors of the Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Mr Stein has been a 
vice-president, and is Director of Research. 
He joined Leeds & Northrup in January 
1919 as a division manager in the sales 
department. He became Research Director 
in 1928, and Vice-President in Charge of 
Research in 1944. 

Before joining Leeds & Northrup, Mr 
Stein was a personal assistant to Thomas A 
Edison during the first world war, when 
the inventor was Chairman of the Naval 
Advisory Board. 


@ Fox Wins Award 


GEORGE W FOX, a 1951 graduate of 
the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State Colleze, has been selected to receive 
the H W Anderson award, presented by 
the H Brinton Company of Philadelphia. 


@ La Monica Heads 
GNYF Division 

PHILIP J LA MONICA, an executive 
in dyeing and finishing operations of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp of New York, is serv- 
ing as chairman of the Dyers and Finish- 
ers Division for The Greater New York 
Fund, according to Textiles and Mills Sec- 
tion Chairman A A Wright of Deering 
Milliken & Co, Inc. 

Mr La Monica, active in past Fund cam- 
paigns, said that his division’s quota in 
The Fund’s 1951 campaign for $9,000,000 
was $5,000. 


® ARCC Appointment 


The American Resinous Chemical 
Corporation has appointed MARVIN 
LARSON as a sales representative in the 
Chicago area. Mr Larson will work in co- 
operation with the present representative, 
SAM PALAIS, who has represented Ameri- 
can Resinous in that area for a number 
of years. 

Prior to his entry into chemical sales 
work, Mr Larson was employed for a short 
time in research activities. He next worked 
as a manufacturer’s representative in Chi- 
cago, joining the local sales force of Gen- 
eral Latex & Chemical 
1949, where he remained for approximate- 
ly two years prior to joining American 


Corporation in 


Resinous. 
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Harold E Abbott 


e@ Abbott Becomes Ultra 
Sales Representative 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc, Paterson, 
N J, has announced the appointment of 
HAROLD E ABBOTT as sales representa- 
tive covering the New York metropolitan 
area, New Jersey, New York State and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Mr Abbott will 
handle tulk chemicals for general indus- 
try and chemical textile 
processing. 

From 1932 to 1941 Mr Abbott was with 
the Sales Division of the Richards Chem- 
ical Company, Jersey City. Later Mr 
Abbott founded the Abbott Chemical Com- 
pany in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


specialties for 


@ New GAF Promotions 


DR ALBERT BLOOM, WALTER J 
OLENICK, WILLIAM NEZGOD, MICH- 
AEL R WARGO and HOWARD E GOS- 
LING have 
positions at General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration’s Grasselli Works Division. 

Dr Bloom has been named a supervising 
chemist in the Intermediates Group, Pro- 
cess Development Department. Employed 
in 1946, Dr Bloom was previously a senior 


been promoted to new 


chemist. In his new post he is in charge 
of the development program concerned 
with dyestuffs intermediates and related 
chemicais. 

Mr Mezgod, employed 18 years, and 
Mr Olenick, 15 years, have been advanced 
from senior technicians to junior chemists 
in process development. 

Formerly a clerk with Merck & Co, Mr 
Wargo joined General Aniline as a mate- 
rial handler in the Intermediates Depart- 
1933. He had advanced to first 
class chemical operator when he was re- 
cently promoted to shift foreman in the 
same department. 

Mr Gosling, formerly a clerical em- 
ployee with the Intermediates Department, 
has been appointed an area scheduler in 
Production Control Department. He had 
been emvloyed by the Bank of New York 
and Trust Co and the Linden Trust Co 
prior to joining Aniline. 


ment in 





J P Remensnyder 


Remensnyder Named 
Chairman of Chemical 
Solicitation Committee 


J P REMENSNYDER, presiden: and 
director of Heyden Chemical Corporation 
will serve as chairman of the Chemical 
Solicitation Committee for the Cerebral 
Palsy Society’s city-wide campaign, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Peter Grimm, 
chairman of the Commerc: and Industry 
Division. 

Mr Remensnyder is director of the 
Americen Po ash and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. His committee, which will be com- 
posed of leaders in the chemical field, 
will conduct a campaign within the in- 
dustry to help achieve the $750,000 goal. 


@ Laxer Wins Anglo- 
American Fellowship 


GERALD LAXER, 
ment and research chemist in the Carpet 
Division of Alexander Smith, Inc, Yonkers, 
N Y, has been awarded the first Wcol 
Bureau fellowship for study in England, 
the Bureau recently announced. Mr Laver 
has been accepted as 2 candidate for a Ph 
D degree at Leeds University and will 
begin his studies October 1 under Profes- 
sor of J B Sreakman, Professcr of Textile 
Industrie; and a pioneer in the systematic 
s‘udy of wool fiber characteristics. 


assistcnt develop- 


The Anglo-Americin fellowship, grant- 
ed on the basis of the applicant’s interest 
in wool research and his academic and 
professional background, is the first of a 
series; project2d by The Wool Bureau in 
cooperation with the Internaticnal Wool 
Secretariat. Eventually it is planned to 
have three fellows working in leading 
overseas laboratories to encourage closer 
etween laboratories and individ- 
uals engaged in scientific inve tigations of 
the wool fiber and wool manufacturing 
methods throughout the world. 


relations 


e NETF Awards 41 
New Scholarships 


41 scholarshins for the 1951-52 scholas- 
tic years have been awarded by the New 
England Textile Foundation as follows: 


Freshmen (82,000 scholarships payable 
at the rate of $500.00 per year for 4 years) 


At Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, 
Fall River, Mass—Donald W Halford, 
Janet Gault and Robert E Morelli. 


At Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass—Joel Berzer, Allen C Cohen, Floyd 
I Frank, Gerald T Gallagher, Nancy Jean 
Geary, Bruce R Karstetter, Donald M 
Legow, Rodney Michel Madden, Albert 
E O'Heir, Ronald P Pauckert, Guy E Per- 
kins, Howard D Ponty, Clif:on R Samson, 
David H Shay, Martin F Spiro. 


At New Bedford Textile Institute— 


Betsey E Berg. 


At Textile School—R I School of De- 
sign, Providence, R I—Carcl A Fookes, 
Mitsuru Kataoka, Letitia F Meinhold, 
Laurent C Renaud, William E Rusterholz, 
Richard C Schuman, Ori S Sherman. 


Upperclassmen (amount of scholarship 


in parentheses): 


At Bradford Durfee Technical Institute 
—Earl Bilsky ($250); William Fletcher 
($500), Ernest Moniz (S250), Roger A 
Sherman (S500), Dorozhy Zebrasky ($500). 


At Lowell Textile Institute—Harry J 
Demas ($500), Roland J Desrocher (5500), 
Joseph P ($500), Arwilda A 
Grant (S350), Tristan Laurion ($500), 
Charles C Webster ($250). 


Flannery 


At New Bedford Textile Ins itute— 


Robert A Pearson ($500). 


At Textile Schcol—R I School of De- 
sign—Fairlee Lemly (S500), John Marozik 


($500), Anita Carol Newman (S500). 


The New England Textile Foundation 
Scholarship Contest is an annual affair and 
Freshmen Schclarshins cre awarded cn the 
basis of marks obtained in the Standard 
Aptitude Test given by Collzge Entrance 
Examination Board in March at various 
centers throughout the United States and 
on the Lasis of information ziven in appli- 
caticns and in reports furnished by the 
principals of the high schcols which the 
students attended. Any American citizen 
in any part of the United States not more 
than 25 years old is privileged to compete, 
provided he or she can meet scholastic 
requirements, and winners are permi'‘ted 
to select any one of the four textile col- 
leges in New England. 
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Scholarships for upperclassmen are 
awarded on the basis of scholastic attain- 
ment and finaacial need, as disclos-d by 
information required and by renorts from 
the institutions which they attend. 


e H-D Personnel Named to 
Local ACS Offices 


DR DONALD S HIRTLE, director of 
the research laboratories of The Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Company, has been elected 
chairman of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

At the same time, three other Hilton- 
Davis staff associates were named to other 
offices. DR NORMAN N CROUNSE, sen- 
ior research chemist, was elected treasurer. 

Named as the Society’s two representa- 
tives on the Technical and Scientific Socie- 
ties’ Council of the city, were RAYMOND 
L MARIENTHAL, senior research chem- 
ist, and ROBERT A HARRIS, divisional 
production superintendent. 


@ Bare Appointed 
Sales Manager 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
recently announced the appointment of 
BRUCE M BARE a; sales manager of its 
Organic Chemicals Division. 

Before coming to Dewey and Almy Mr 
Bare was district manager for 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc, Chicago, where 
he worked with sales and development of 
chemicals used in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial coatings, synthetic resins, pharma- 
ceuticals, detergents, demulsifiers and 
other products related to the 
chemicals industry. With Sharples since 
1948, he was previously with E I duPont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, where he did re- 
search cn lacquers and lacquer solvents. 


sales 


organic 


@ Kulow, Robinson 
Join Westvaco 

W R KULOW ha; be2n named assistant 
divisional sales manager, Phosvhates Divi- 
sion of the Westvcco Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Cxemical Corpora- 
tion, with headauarters at New York. Mr 
Kulow was, until recen:lv, 2ssociated with 
the Textil: Chemical De >artment of Mon- 
santo Cnemical Com=cr and previcus! a 
member of the New York Sales Division 
of Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Simultaneously, Wes*vaco announ:-ed 
the appointment of H D ROBINSON as 
assistant divisional scle; manager, Alkali 
Division, also with headquarters at New 
York. Mr Robinson was formerly assistant 
manager of the Chemical Sales Division, 
Chas Pfizer and Cor, Inc, Brooklyn, and 
previously with the New York Sales Divi- 
sion of Dow Chemical Company. 
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Alton P Siddons 


Siddons Joins Amalgamated 
Staff 


ALTON P SIDDONS has joined the 
technical staff of Amalgamated Chemical 
Corporation, Philadelphia, where he will 
assist in the recently expanded service 
department. 

Mr Siddons was recently with Supreme 
Dyeing & Finishing Company as super- 
intendent of the Dyeing Department. 
Prior to that, he was with Bailey Dye 
Works, Philadelphia, as superintendent 
of the Dyeing Department for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, halfhose, terry cloth and 
looped rugs. 

Earlier he was with E L Mansure Com- 
pany as assistant dyer on skein yarns, 
rug bindings and tapes, and assisted in 


fabrics. He 
of dyeing on 
rayon skein yarns using direct and vat 
colors at Atlas Dye Works. 


of automobile 
superintendent 


the design 
also was 


e Burke Heads Consumer 
Goods Committee 

RICHARD S BURKE, manager of the 
Merchandise Testing and Development 
Roebuck and Co, 
Chicago, Ill, has been elected chairman 
of the 
the American 


Laboratories, Sears, 
Consumer Goods Committee of 
Standards Association. 
ASA’s Consumer Goods Committee is the 
top technical group in charge of work 
on national standards for consumer goods. 

Mr Burke has been with Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co since 1929. 


Richard S Burke 


Raymond A Pingree 


@ Pingree Becomes Crown V-P 


RAYMOND A PINGREE has been ap- 
pointed vice president and technical direc- 
tor of the Crown Chemical Corporation, 
Providence. He was recently Chemical 
Director of the Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany Division, Sun Chemical Corpora- 
tion, with whom he has been employed 
for the past eleven years. 

Mr Pingree began his long career with 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc, as a 
chemist in 1923. He with the 
U S Finishing Company in 1929 as a 
research chemist in charge of chemical 


went 


manufacture. He also served as a fre- 
search chemist for du Pont from 1938 to 


1940. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


® Process for Dyeing Glass 
Fibers Revealed 


A process for the dyeing of fibrous glass 
without reducing flame-resistance and at 
the same time increasing the wash-fastness, 
abrasion resistance and drapery qualities 
of the material has been developed 
through the efforts of three research 
staffs. J Ro ert Bonnar, General 
stuff Corporation technical director, an- 
nounced that it has been developed by 
the GDC staff in cooperation with Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation and 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporaticn. 


Dye- 


Glass fiber piece goods have long been 
of interest for decorative purposes be- 
cause of their many fiber qualities, espe- 
cially their noncombustibility and drap- 
ing effect, but the difficulty of developing 
a suitable dyeing process has been a 
principal drawback to their widespread 
use in that line. 
Fiberglas had no true affinity 
for ordinary dyestuffs, the use of pig- 
colors with binders was 


among the first approaches to the prob- 


Since 


ment resin 
lem, but such fabrics in most cases had 
the disadvantage of being too stiff and 
lacked the draping 


essential qualities. 
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In addition the resin binders adversely 
affected the fabrics’ 
tance. 


natural flame-resis- 


An outstanding sten in overcoming 
made by 
through a new heat cleaning 
whereby the 
are treated for a matter of seconds at 
high temperatures. The treatment re- 
portedly burns off the sizing, renders 
the fiber soft and pliable, and perma- 


these problems was Owens- 
Corning 
materials 


process woven 


nently sets the crimp, which gives it 


wrinkle-resistance. 

Affinity of glass piece goods for vat 
developed through the 
cross-linking of methy vinyl ether maleic 


pigments was 


anhydride copolymer, a General Aniline 
discovery, with polyvinyl alcohol. This 
process is known as Appretan PF. Modi- 
fications of the procedure have reportedly 
made possible the production of a line 
of cclors incorporating good fastness to 
washing and to light of vat dyestuff with 

“Ap- 
a binder for 


their conseauent brilliance of shade. 
pretan PF” also acts as 
other film-forming materials such as Tef- 
lon, which has been found to increase 
abrasion resistance without impairing the 
material’s draping qualities, it is reported. 
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@ New Drapery Fabric Use 
Approved 


The New York City Board of Stan- 
dards and Appeals has approved a new 
type of drapery fabric of dynel staple 
and Vinyon N filament yarns as “fire- 
resistive” and acceptable for use in dec- 
orative materials, draperies and curtains 
The Board 
said that all samples tested melted or 


in places of public assembly. 


fused when contacted with open flame, 
but there was no flashing, flaming, or 
glow, it is reported. 

The fabric 
construction with a filling of dynel and 
a warp of “Vinyon” N filament. 


approved is a jacquard 


In giving the “fire-resistive” rating to 
the new acrylic fabric, the Board stipu- 
lated that sewing threads for draperies 
and other decorative articles should be 
The fabric 
is manufactured in a chevron weave. 


made of the same material. 


Draperies of the newly approved fabric 
will soon be installed in the new Law 
Library of New York University and 
New York City 
mnanufacturer, Hafner Associates, reports. 


other institutions, the 
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@ New Vat Color Added to 
May Line 


Mayvat Olive T Paste, a new vat dye, 
was recently added to the line of vat 
colors manufactured by Otto B May, Inc, 
Newark, N J. The new product, es- 
pecially designed to meet requirements 
for military dyestuffs, is said to be ideal 
for uniforms, ducks and webbing. The 
manufacturer states that when used as 
the olive component of the government 
“O G 107”, “O G 108” and “O D 7” 
shades, the goods will meet U S Quarter- 
master specifications. 


Mayvat Olive T Paste is reported to 
be especially fast to light, washing and 
chlorine. It can be handled in both 
continuous machines for piece goods and 
package machines for yarn in pigment 
or reduced form. 


@ Orlon in “Traction” Weave 
for Dye Winch Cover 


A combination of Orlon yarn and a 
special weave designed for maximum 
“traction” to increase the “pull-power” of 
a revolving dye-reel has been successfully 
employed by the Martin Weiner Com- 
pany, Industrial Fabric Division, in the 
development of their new dye winch cover 
fabric. Martin Weiner reports that the 
new Orlon fabric, after actual operation 
and subjection to rigid tests for the past 
12 months in the company’s dye plants, 
is superior to conventional cotton covers 
“in all respects”. 


The new cover cloth is said to absorb 
little or no color because of the inherent 
characteristics of Orlon, thus allowing a 
quick change from shade to shade on the 
same dye box. With the elimination of 
stripping of covers, color change time and 
the use of labor and materials are all 
“greatly” reduced, it is stated. 

Other reported characteristics of the 
cloth are its high resistance to chemical 
degradation and mildew, its better wear- 
ing qualities and a minimum of replace- 
ment. 

The new product, currently being man- 
ufactured in all widths, reportedly is a 
culmination of an extensive program in 
which Martin Weiner tested and evaluated 
22 types of weaves and fabrics. 


@ Magnetic Stirrer Features 
Teflon-Covered Stirring 
Magnets 


Magne-Stir, a compact magnetic stirrer 
manufactured by Laboratory Instruments, 
Inc, 4710 W North Ave, Chicago 39, III, 
is utilizing teflon-covered stirring mag- 
nets to insure resistance to acids and 
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alkalis and prevent breakage. The stirrer 
reportedly will handle one liter or more 
of liquids up to 60% glycerol solution. 
Motor speed can be varied from barely 
turning to vigorous churning action and 
a separate on-off switch permits the stirrer 
to be turned on and off without disturb- 
ing the speed setting, the manufacturer 
states. 


The stirrer’s housing, of cast aluminum, 
can optionally be mounted or used di- 
rectly. 

Bulletin 6512 on the product is avail- 
able on request. 


@ Permutit Ion Exchanger 


For the treatment of water in steam 
heating plants, the research laboratories 
of the Permutit Company of New York 
have developed the “Dual Bed” Ion Ex- 
changer, a new unit which is said to 
eliminate the need for elaborate equip- 
ment and for handling such chemicals as 
caustic soda and sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acids during the regeneration process. It 
reportedly differs from Permutit’s mixed 
bed demineralizing unit in that the resins 
are held separately. 


H L Beohner, vice-president and tech- 
nical manager, points out that the new 
unit will find its principal application in 
industrial plants for the conditioning of 
boiler feed water where the prevention 
of scale formation and the reduction of 
condensate return line corrosion are major 
problems. An_ installation will consist 
basically of a single tank. 

The new exchanger employs new type 
resins that are regenerated with plain salt 
and is said to provide safe, inexpensive 
water softening, lowering or removing 
alkalinity, sulfates and hard salts. It re- 
portedly cannot produce an acid water 
during the treating step or acid waste 
waters during regeneration. 


The resins will be sold with the com- 
plete equipment and prices will be de- 
termined by the size of the unit. 


@ New INC Alloy 


In an effort to conserve nickel sup- 
plies at the present time, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, 67 Wall St, New 
York 5, N Y, has developed a new alloy, 
trade-named “Incoloy”, for use under 
conditions of high temperature and cor- 
rosion. It is said to contain 35% nickel 
and 20% chromium, with the balance 
iron, and is produced in most standard 
rolling mill forms. 

The alloy is designed for many pur- 
poses now served by some of the com- 
pany’s older alloys, which run up to 
more than 7% nickel. 
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© Kushner Sur-Ten Meter 

Surface tension readings to within 5% 
(or better) accuracy are reported ob- 
tained with the Sur-Ten Meter*, a prod- 
uct of the Joseph B Kushner Labora- 
tories of 115 Broad St, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
The instrument is said to be ideally suited 
for routine surface tension control under 
production conditions, allowing measure- 
ments to be made in less than five min- 
utes by even “the most inexperienced 
personnel”. 

The manufacturer states that the Sur- 
Ten Meter is simple, inexpensive and 
practical, and, because it is so easy to 
use, clean and handle, it will replace 
the stalagmometer for many applications. 
They also suggest its use in place of 
costly tensimeters for routine laboratory 
control when 2-5% accuracy is sufficient. 

It is made of plate glass and employs 
a scale printed with a fired ceramic en- 
amel. Overall size: 7”x5”x1”. 

Literature describing the instrument is 
available on request. 





* Patent applied for. 


@ Pacific Mills Yarn-Testing 
Equipment Uses Photo- 
electric Recorder 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass, is using 
a special General Electric photoelectric 
recorder and other electronic devices in 
the Pacific Evenness Tester, a unit des- 
igned to test evenness and determine the 
weight of sliver, roving and yarn from 
4.5 oz/5 yds wool sliver to 100s worsted 
yarn, or the equivalent. The unit, now 
in manufacture by the Anderson Machine 
Shop, Needham Heights, Mass, is said 
to provide a permanent record of yarn 
thickness at the rate of 12 ypm. Actual 
fiber weight, exclusive of moisture and 
and oil content is reportedly determined 
without previous conditioning in stan- 
dard atmosphere rooms. 

The sliver or yarn is fed into the tes- 
ter through a set of tongue and grooved 
rolls. The bottom grooved roll is posi- 
tively driven through a flexible coupling 
by a 36-rpm gear reduction motor. The 
top tongued roll is friction driven and 
is mounted on an arm, pivoted in a cast- 
ing mounted on the base. The width of 
the grooves govern the capacity of the 
tester. 

As the sliver or yarn runs between the 
top and bottom rolls, in the correct 
groove, variation in thickness causes a 
linear movement up or down of the top 
roll. This movement is converted into 
an electrical impulse by a G-E magnetic 
displacement gage, which in turn is meas- 
ured by a micrometer, magnified and 
inked on graph paper by the special 
photoelectric recorder. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





(1) Seeing Is Believing 
(2) United Finishes at Work 


Promotion Department 
United Piece Dye Works 
132 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N Y 
(Available on request) 


These booklets describe the application 
and performance of United’s Unidure, 
Unisec and Unifast fabric finishes. 

“Seeing is Believing,” illustrated in 
full color, features photographs of per- 
formance tests which show the important 
part United’s special finishes play in the 
serviceability and saleability of all types 
of spun rayon apparel. 

“United Finishes at Work” pictures 
and describes the various steps through 
which greige goods passes in the dyeing, 
finishing and printing operations. It also 
includes photographs of test garments that 
show the performance merits of United’s 
special finishes. 


Witco 8% Copper Naphthenate 
(Service Report P-15) 


Witco Chemical Company 
295 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N Y 
(Available on request) 


Witco has issued this technical service 
report on their 8% Copper Naphthenate, 
a fungicide and preservative for cellu- 
losic materials. The manufacturer states 
that because of its nenetrative power and 
inert nature, the product is a practically 
permanent protective agent against fun- 
gus, mold, mildew, and marine parasites, 
while it has no harmful effect on wood, 
metal or fabric. 

Witco 8% Copper Naphthenate, which 
is reported to be generally nontoxic, is 
soluble in petroleum and oil 
and_ insoluble Skin contact 
Ap- 
dipping, brushing or 


solvents, 
in water. 
is said to be generally noninjurious. 
plication is by 
spraying. 


Triton Surface-Active Agents 


Rohm & Haas Company 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 
(Available on request) 


An illustrated 48-page technical book- 
let, covering the nature, grades, proper- 
ties and applications of Triton and Hya- 
mine surface-active agents is offered. In- 
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cluded is a section on emulsion prepara- 
tion. 


Ten tables record data on surface and 
interfacial tension values, wetting time, 
spreading coefficients, foaming values, 
stability and other properties. Also in- 
cluded is an unbound 814”x11” summary, 
printed on card stock for ready reference, 
which tabulates the chemical structure, 
recommended solvent, ionic activity, con- 
ditions of use and suggested uses for 
each of 12 compounds. 


Bacteriological Retting of Ramie, 
Flax and Tropical Fibers—New 
French Process (PB 103 184) 


Library of Congress Photoduplication Service 
Publication Board Project 

Washington 25, D C 

$1.75 in microfilm; $2.50 in photostat 
(Remittance payable to Library of Congress) 


This 13-page report including table and 
enclosures, was prepared by Seymour M 
Finger of the U S Embassy, Paris, France, 
and describes the new process which per- 
mits the retting of plants of which spon- 
taneous retting is haphazard. In their re- 
search Professors Prevot and Reynaud 
found many more natural bacteriological 
retting agents, and they were particularly 
successful with a pectinolytic anaerobic 
bacteria, Clostridium corallinum, a very 
active retting agent that reportedly does 
not damage fi-ers. Numerous laboratory 
tests on flax, hemp, ramie, jute, etc using 
the new process were conducted with ap- 
parent success. 

In addition to the description of the 
new process and the tests conducted, the 
report contains information on new meth- 
ods of cultivation and processing of ramie. 


Heat Stability for Vinyls 


Resinous Products Division 
Rohm & Haas Company 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 


Data are prgsented on the properties 
and performance of Paravlex G-60, a 
polymeric resin for plasticizing and stabi- 
lizing vinyl films. 

The illustrated, four-page folder indi- 
cates the resin’s compatibility with and 
solubility in a wide variety of materials; 
describes uses of the Paraplex resin for 
upgrading extender type plasticizers; sug- 
gests its use in vinyl lacquers, nitrocellu- 
lose products and chlorinated rubber for- 
mulations; and offers data on the resin’s 
resistance to soap and alkali. 
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Four tables evluate physical and elec- 
trical properties, list typical formulations 
and renort stabilization effects. 


Ofnacet-Farbstoffe auf 
Acetat-Kunstseide 
(Ofnacet-dyestuffs for 
Acetate-rayon) 


Naphtol-Chemie Offenbach 
169, Mainstrasse 
Offenbach (Main) 
Germany 

(In German) 


This is a new shade-card on the com- 
pany’s “Ofnacet” dyestuffs for acetate 
rayon. The manufacturer states that dye- 
ings made with Ofnacet-dyes on acetate 
filament or continuous staple fulfill 
“highest” requirements of fastness. Ny- 
lons and perlons dyed with the Ofnacet- 
dyes are said to be fast to washing, rub- 
bing and light. 

Following an introduction to the dyes, 
the shade-card lists the fifteen assorted 
products. Subsequent text material con- 
sists of instructions on dissolving the 
dyes, dyeing procedures, diazotizing and 
coupling, tables of qualities, mixtures of 
the dyes, and the color tables. Mounted 
samples, covering a complete range of 
shades, make up six pages of the card. 


ElectroniK Strip Chart 
Potentiometer Controller 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Brown Instruments Division, Station 40 
Wayne and Windrim Streets 

Philadelphia 44, Pa 

(Available on request) 


Specification Sheet No 175 gives the 
following engineering specifications of 
the new Brown ElectroniK Strip Chart 


Pneumatic Control Potentiometer: cali- 
bration, calibrated accuracy, sensitivity, 
pen speed, chart, chart speed, record 
scale universal case, electrical connections, 
operating voltage and frequency, cold 
junction compensation, electronic (con- 
tinuous balance) system, positive drive, 


vibration, slidewire, automatic standard- 
ization, battery condition indicator, con- 
trol unit, control action, control adjust- 
ments, manual control by-pass and safety 
feature. 

The instrument is said to combine the 
advantages of pneumatic with 
the strip-chart instrument. 


control 


General dimensions of the controller 
with intergral manual by-pass are given 
in schematic diagrams. 


7 
7h) 





Hydrogen Peroxide Bulletin 


Pennsalt Chemicals 

Industrial Chemicals Department 
1000 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 

(Available on request) 


This is a compact, ready reference of 
a general nature, written in nontechnical 
language to meet the requirements of 
plant foremen and workers and for those 
who are considering using hydrogen 
peroxide for the first time. 


A number of suggestions for the prod- 
uct’s application and recommendations 
as to its use, handling, shipping and stor- 
ing are included. A _ brief explanation 
of the terminology used in connection 
with hydrogen peroxide is also given. 


Corrosion Notebook 


Carpenter Steel Company 
Alloy Tube Division 
Union, N J 

(Available on request) 


This 16-page “notebook” contains data 
on the corrosion resistance of various 
types of stainless tubing and pipe. In 
addition to providing data by type of 
corrodent at various concentrations, it 
describes general types of corrosion. 
Inter-granular, galvanic, atmospheric and 
pitt-type corrosive conditions are also 


described. 


Humidities for Industrial Air 
Conditioning Recorded and 
Controlled Electronically— 

Rapidly—Directly 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 

Brown Instruments Division, Station 40 

Wayne and Windrim Avenues 


Philadelphia 44, Pa 
Available on request 


Instrumentation Data Sheet 10.5-4 de- 
scribes the new concept of humidity 
measurement that makes possible direct 
humidity readings from remote locations. 


Topics under discussion include the 
humidity sensing element, the composite 
RH transducer, general specifications, sys- 
tem benefits and application. 


This data sheet contains several illus- 
trations, such as a centralized textile 
mill air-conditioning panel, the Minnea- 
polis-Honeywell Humidity Element, the 
Circular Chart ElectroniK Hygrometer, the 
Strip Chart ElectroniK Hygrometer, and 
the Composite RH Transducer. One 
schematic shows the control of the air 
washer in a central air-conditioning system 
while another demonstrates single-zone 
temperature and humidity control. 
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Harry Riemer’s Brief for Sales- 
men—The Front Line of Industry 


Fairchild Publications, Inc 

7 East 12th Street 

New York 3, N Y 

$2.00 a copy 

The role of the salesman in American 
industry is the subject of this new book 
by Harry Riemer, editor of Daily News 
Record and president of the Textile 
Square Club for the past twenty years. 
He describes the vital part a sales staff 
plays in building a successful organiza- 
tion, and establishes a method of con- 
duct for salesmen as the “ambassadors 
of good will” for their firms and prod- 
ucts. Similarly, an employer’s respon- 
sibilities toward his sales staff is stressed. 


Review of Current Research and 
Directory of Member Institutions 


PB 103 947 


Office of Technical Services 

U S Dept of Commerce 

Washington 25, D C 

$2.25 a copy 

(Check or money order made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States) 


Scientific research done by the Nation’s 
engineering schools, and the part these 
schools play in building our scientific 
research capacity and training scientific 
manpower are subjects of this new book. 


Published by the Engineering College 
Research Council of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education, the Re- 
view outlines the policies and activities 
of engineering research in the 91 colleges 
and universities holding membership in 
EC RC. It is a complete guide to 
the current research contributions of en- 
gineering schools, according to Dr Gerald 
A Rosselot, chairman of the Research 
Council and director of the State Engi- 
neering Experiment Station at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, in an introduc- 
tory statement in the Review. 

In addition to complete research pro- 
ject titles, the volume shows for each 
school the names of responsible research 
administrative officers, a brief digest of 
policies which govern research projects 
and contracts at each institution, the 
number of personnel engaged in research 
activities, the annual expenditures, and 
special conferences and short courses of 
interest to research workers. 


Altogether, more than 5,200 engineer- 
ing research projects, representing an- 
nual expenditures of over $50.5 million 
are now said to be under way in the 
engineering schools of American colleges 
and universities; and the research pro- 
jects listed reportedly represent the work 
of more than 11,500 faculty, graduate 
students, and research engineers. 
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The new volume is a useful guide to 
the effective research activities and capa- 
city in American engineering colleges and 
universities. Its listing of projects and 
personnel are complete as of March 1, 
1951. A complete index of research 
project subjects, including over 4000 
entries, facilitates use of the 250-page 
book. 


The School of Textiles, N C State 
College, Its Past and Present 


North Carolina State College Print Shop 

Raleigh, N C 

The story of how North Carolina State 
College’s School of Textiles has grown 
from a physical plant consisting of “a 
roving reel, a yarn reel, a pair of scales, 
and a set of cotton samples to the world’s 
largest institution of its kind” is told 
in a new 230-page, illustrated took writ- 
ten by Prof Thomas R Hart. 


Professor Hart recounts the early strug- 
gles of the school, which had its begin- 
ning in 1899, and outlines the philosophy 
of teaching and research which has moti- 
vated the school’s operations through the 
years. 


The book contains seven chapters, 
each devoted to a separate phase of the 
institution’s history and its significance 
to the nation’s textile industry. 


The author, now director of instruc- 
tion in the School of Textiles and a 
member of the college faculty since 1919, 
pays tribute to the early leaders of the 
movement which culminated 
tablishment of the school. Among those 
cited are the late D A Tompkins of 
Charlotte and the late Associate Justice 
Heriot Clarkson of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, who, as a young Char- 
lotte lawyer added his support to the 
formation of the new school. 


in the es- 


Professor Hart also praises the work 
of Dr Thomas Nelson of Raleigh, first 
dean of the school; Senator Clyde R 
Hoey; and Malcolm E Campbell, pres- 
ent dean of the school. 


The role of the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Foundation, Inc, in fostering the 
development and advancement of the 
school is also cited as well as the ac- 
complishments of scores of alumni and 
teachers, many of whom devoted the 
major portion of their lives in the school’s 
service. 

Development of the curricula is out- 
lined along with a list of the teachers 
and administrative officials who have been 
on the staff since the school was estab- 
lished. 
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IMPROVED 
WORKING PROPERTIES 


CALCOSOL* VAT PRINTING PASTES 
OUTSTANDING BRIGHTNESS, GOOD FASTNESS 


PINK FFWP PASTE 


CALLOSOL, ‘tac amer aaa 


PRINTING ORANGE RYW PASTE 


These improved CALCOSOL VAT PRINTING PASTES were produced to 
provide printers with non-settling and free-flowing vat colors which will 
not dry and flake on the sides of drums. 


Printers are enthusiastic about the improved properties of the Calcosol Printing 
Pastes. The uniformity of quality from beginning to end of the 

barrel—the absence of specks from flaked color—the elimination of waste 

from thick deposits on the side of the barrel—make for better 

quality and economy in printing. 

Ask your Calco representative for further information and samples of this 
indispensable group of Calco Printing Vat Dyes. *Trade-mark 


AMERICAN il COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 

REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED, CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
VICTORIA AND BUTE, ST. LAMBERT, MONTREAL 23, QUEBEC 

ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 





HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. [ 1073) 


HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


e gx | 
771 TB SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT = aS > ae. CHEMICA 


UGG UY | THAT LASTS! iT tt 


MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS OF PROCESSING 


pramine* ca 
Appretole* | 
« Eumercin 


Much of the manufacturing capacity of the extensive 4c . ” 
Kali plant is devoted to the production of specialized Metalsmiths , assistants « 
chemicals, formulas for which have been worked out A : : 3 resins ° L 
by Kali laboratory technicians to meet the problems Stainless Steel ; 4 sone iin 

| 


of textile mills. Among these efficient chemicals are: 
and Monel coatings fe 


NYLON SIZE — NYLON CONING OILS. Utensils | se. = paper » Pla 
and molding 
a . 94 resins « Sul! 

HYDROXY* SIZES for Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg, With the uncertainties : P ap : detergents 
Filament Yarns. Also for cut staple and mixtures. ahead — it more than : ment printi 
as ever pays to use durable " i wines 
RAYSPINOLS for oiling cut staple stock. Cuts down ‘“‘Metalsmiths” corrosion- 1 . ¥ ‘ tiles and pla 
waste and makes good spinning. resistant utensils and get a color fixativ 
the extra service result- : 

HYDROXCENE for Rayon Crepe Yarns. in Geum. auelitey saate- gas fading i 


WETTING and FINISHING AGENTS for Rayon, rials — efficient design— | 4 a lene* finish 

Nylon, Cotton, Silk, Cut Staples and Mercerized expert fabrication. Addi- | s i AS conyl* fir: 

Cotton. tional items (not shown) ‘ 

are beakers, stock pots, | Warcosan* 

PURE SILK THROWING OILS. batch cans and shovels. Sy ; he wetting age 

] 

WATERSHIELD Water Repellents. penetrants 

non-slip fini 


KALPINOL used in troughs for knitting NYLON. 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. LE 562 Wide Street Senate 
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HYDROLUX* 





CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY Replaces part of hydro... and is lower in cost. 
Antilustrole* dullers » Ap- 
pramine* cationic softeners « 


Rppntete” enlests setnnere Lubricating properties give better running quality, speeds printing. 
«Eumercin* mercerizing 
assistants « Formaset* textile Results in less facing. 


resins « Lanole* tar and U d d hi hi bbotned ‘all | d 
grease removers» Organosol pgrades goods: whiter whites are obtained (especially on brown an 


coatings for textiles and wine grounds); gives brightness and added color value with most Indand- 


paper » Plastisol for coating threne type colors. 
and molding « Setole* textile 


resins « Sulfanole* synthetic . : ‘ 
detergents » Suntone* pig- This Warwick extender for hydrosulfite ends for you the old shortcomings of the 


ment printing colors for tex- straight hydro stabilizer...low temperature decomposition, premature oxidation, 
tiles and plastics » Warcofix* and incomplete reduction. Hydrolux, replacing part of the hydro, acts as a 


color fixatives + Warco* GFI stabilizer and catalytic agent for hydro, increases its efficiency, also acts as mild 
gas fading inhibitor « Warco- 
lene* finishing oils » War- 
conyl* fire retardants « 
Warcosan* wetting and re- *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


wetting agents » Warcosol* > ° 
penetrants » Weave-Lok* For full technical details and samples, 
non-slip finish. write, wire or phone today. 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, on (° 


Permits elimination of 75%-100% of glycerine in printing. 


reducing agent. 


10TH STREET AND 44TH AVENUE, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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DISAPPEAR | 
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AMERICA’S 
‘a BEST DETERGENT 
free tian Ritter 
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write | (3: Sol rept staiae 


to 

Charles W. Berg 
Laboratories 
1827-29 N. Fifth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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The name that means 
leadership in 


CHEMICAL 


SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7722 N. “HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 





how to prevent 





-- - FHE 


VERSENES* CONTROL QUALITY 
In Wet Processing and Finishing the Versenes can 
prevent spoilage of goods in these ways: 
They completely and permanently soften hardest water 
without precipitation. 
++.prevent the formation and deposition of insoluble 
soaps on textile fibers 


++. remove insolubles after they have been deposited 
-+. assure cleaner fibers, deeper dye penetration, level 


dyeing 

««.improve cleaning and foaming action of synthetic 
detergents 

+e. prevent and/or remove iron stains in any caustic 
solution 


-«.inactivate and prevent contamination from either 
divalent or trivalent metals 


. +. dissolve natural greases, oils and proteins 

+e. prevent oxidation of fats, oils, soaps, fatty acids, 
organic materials 

»++give exacting chemical control over cations in solution. 


All of these things are vitally important to the control 
of quality and the prevention of spoilage in textiles. 


VERSENES*—NEW SOLUTIONS TO OLD PROBLEMS 


The four Versenes used in textile processing are 
powerful organic chelating (complexing) agents. 
Chemically, they are the sodium salts of ethylene 
diamine tetra acetic acid and other polyamino acids. 
Versene (regular) is the most efficient general 
complexing agent and water softener. Versene Fe-3 
prevents hard water deposits and iron stains. Versene 
Fe-3 Specific is the most powerful iron complexing 
agent known in the normal pH range. Versene T 
prevents and removes iron deposits from fabric 
treated with concentrated caustic. Available in 1iquid 
form, Versene T, like all Versenes, remains stable 
at high temperature and pH. Ask for sample and 
Technical Bulletin No. 2. Write Dept. | 


NEW VERSENE WATER TEST KIT. Tells total hardness in 2 minutes. Accurate 
to one grain per gallon. Versenate Method. Complete Kit $5 postpaid 


“INDUSTRY'S MOST MODERN CHEMICALS"’ 


—) 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Warehouse Stocks 


Providence Agent: 
George Mann, 251 Fox Point Boulevard, Providence, R.1. 
W. Coast Agent: Griffin Chemical Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Midwest Agent: Kraft Chemical Co., Inc., 917 W. 18th Street, Chicage 


Wasatch Chemical Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Barada & Page, iInc., Dallas and Houston, Texas 


Associated Chemical Co. of Canada,14 Darrel! Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
Southern Agent: Chas. S. Tanner Co., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


*Trade Mark 


=. BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 
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For Best Results 


in Your Textile Operations... 





G. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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sol Soda Ash + Caustic Soda - Caustic Potash - Chiorine « Nytron 


Potassium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride « Sodium Bicarbonate 
Specialty Cleansers « Ammonium Bicarbonate « Sodium Nitrite 
Para-dichlorobenzene « Ortho-dichlorobenzene « Methanol 
Monochlorobenzene +» Ammonium Chloride + Formaldehyde 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector’ Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


—————— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — 
Boston ¢* Charlotte * Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia 


Pinsburgh © St. Louis © Syracuse 


ate 
aid. 





cola, 


c if ? ‘& * ‘a 3)e 
le Mark Alkali 25 Chemicals 


co. 





Chicage 


nhario 
N.C 
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A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 


Dispersions of Latex Compounding Chemicals. 


* * * 


Technical information and samples available 
promptly upon request. 


* Registered Trademark 


\ SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION yc ee 


N 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. N CHARLOTTE, N.C 
NS seats 


A Typical Analysis of BARIUM’‘S 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 





a a Olan da pete gh d-achdackd 0.0005% 

Other Heavy Metals .......... Nil 

I hs rode rd oe ee Unwin 0.40 | 
Other NaiO ince oxidisotie) .. 2.2... 1.35 
Ts i sac yak ne 49 Os 61.00 


Manufactured in Large Tonnage by... 


Barium Repuction Corporation 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 
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When winds are high, and seas are heavy, 
the breakwater provides a protected area in 
which boats ride safely. 


And because of their workability under 
many varied conditions, Diastafor de-sizing 
agents afford a “protected area” in your 
finishing operations. 


When variables in water or in sizing for- 
mulas threaten trouble, Diastafor gives you 
the flexibility you need to assure good re- 
sults and keep problem lots to a minimum. 


Diastafor is the bleacher’s and dyer’s all- 
purpose de-sizing agent because it works 
well in a wide range of temperatures and 
pH. It’s a range that meets every enzyme 
de-sizing requirement. 


Disastafor—available in three popular types, 


PROTE 


CTED! 


L, LC and D—can be depended upon for uni- 
formly good results, time after time, whether 
you are working with cottons, rayons or 
mixed goods. It does the thorough de-sizing 
job needed for even and unshaded dyeing, 
with no streaks or blemishes. Diastafor is 
ideal for use in continuous processing. 


Diastafor is the favorite among bleachers 
and dyers who know that a good prepare 
means a better finish. \ts leadership for more 
than 40 years has been earned by providing 
smooth, easy, economical de-sizing. 


In planning a “protected” finishing opera- 
tion for your mill, our sales and technical 
staffs are always at your service. Write 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Diastafor 
Department, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York. 
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Serving the textile printing, finishing and 
dyeing industry with a complete range of 
quality detergents, finishes, printing gums, 
penetrants, softeners and specialties. Complete 
analytical and practical laboratory facilities. 


Tex-Chem Company 
20-21 Wagaraw Road | 
Fairlawn, N. J. | 
























BLACKS... 227.2" 
eee ACETATE FORMALDEHYDE 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Shipments can be 
made from their convenient stocks or from our Baltimore and Paterson warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


\ 





Office and Factory Paterson Office 
Z 2731 Boston eet Baltimore 24, Md. 50 East 13th Street, Paterson, N. J. 
/ 
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Where quality | 
is the first consideration 
there is 
. no substitute for 


g >. Quality soaps and deter- 
gents help you fight rising 
» costs. Quality means perfect 
matching and constant stand- 
F ards: fewer rejects thatabsorb 
| A & labor, waste materials, cause 
gy © Production schedules tolag. So, for 
Jy y , ‘ a finer finish on your product always 
' depend on the extra measure of research- 
j 


* 


proved quality found in all Namico 


National Milling & Chemical Co. ge Soaps and Detergents 
Industrial Soap Products Since 1896 
4603 NIXON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 27, PA. 
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PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS ®@ FINISHES 


i 


it 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





® CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS @ 





TOP TEXTILE COLORIST—ASSISTANT PLANT 
MANAGER available for screen or roller print works. 20 
years successful experience solving all types of color and 
production problems, on all kinds of fibers. Excellent color 
matcher, Desires position with responsibility. Will locate 
anywhere. Write Box No. 151. 





POSITION WANTED: DYESTUFF LABORA- 
TORY TECHNICIAN COLOR MATCHER. Thor- 
oughly experienced testing, standardizing and demonstra- 
ting all types of dyestuffs on all types of fibers. Thorough 
print shop and laboratory background. Complete technical 
knowledge. Write Box No. 152. 

WANTED: Technically trained and experienced dyer for 
responsible position with large carpet manufacturer. 
Familiarity, with stock, skein, and package dyeing desired. 
Must be able to handle wool and synthetic fibers alone or 
in blends, and have abilities along the lines of dyehouse 
organization and administration. Write Box No. 156. 





WANTED: Experienced package dyer for Rhode Island 
plant. Must be able to assume full charge of production 
dyeing, using vats, naphthols and wool colors. Only fully 
qualified man need apply. Replies held in strictest confi- 
dence. Write Box No. 160. 

POSITION WANTED: Experienced plant manager, 
dyeing, printing, finishing, box and jig work, good execu- 
tive and production planner, quality and cost conscious, 
thorough knowledge all equipment, its operation and main- 
tenance, full understanding of trade’s demands and require- 
ments, any location. Write Box No. 165. 


WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST for laboratory of 
chemical manufacturer with experience in dyeing all types 
of fibers including newer synthetics. Some knowledge of 
dyeing and stripping assistants desirable. Textile school 
graduate preferred. Write Box 169. 


CHEMIST: Established dyestuff manufacturer requires a 
Textile Chemist with laboratory and/or plant experience 
in dyeing synthetic fibers for a responsible position in their 
New York Laboratory. Write Box No. 166. 


POSITION WANTED QUALITY CONTROL 
MANAGER, textiles and plastics. Age 35. Ten years 
complete and thorough experience as manager, textile and 
plastic materials testing laboratory. Built and maintained 
same. Executive with leading converter and distributor. 
Thoroughly acquainted with development, specifications, 
technical sales. Listed “Who’s Who In Plastics.” Locate 
within 90 miles of New York. Write Box No. 167. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED for well-known, long- 
established, medium-sized company manufacturing textile 
chemicals. Applicant must be well introduced to textile 
mills. Attractive opportunity for capable man. Submit com- 
plete data of qualifications, salary expected in first letter 
All information will be kept in strictest confidence. Write 
30x No. 168. 





WANTED: Graduate chemist to take charge of control 
laboratory in plant dyeing and finishing synthetic fabrics. 
Experience desired but not required. South central Penn- 
sylvania area. Write Box No. 170. 





MANUFACTURERS AGENTS wanted for well-known, 
long-established, medium-sized company manufacturing 
textile chemicals. Applicant must be well introduced to 
textile mills. Territories: Canada, New York State. New 
England States, New Jersey and Pennsylvania or, parts 
thereof. Attractive opportunity for right men, who would 
share in already existing business. Submit complete data 
of qualifications and photo in full confidence in first letter. 
Write Box 171. 
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FOR SALE: Garment Dyehouse. Location: Boston, Mass. 
Yearly gross: $15,000. Excellent for experienced dyer de- 
siring own business with possibility of future expansion. 
Write Box No. 172. 


POSITION WANTED: Finisher—15 years experience 
with large reputable concerns on piece goods. Capable of 
taking full and complete charge of finishing department. 
Qualified and experienced in the most modern methods of 
finishing on all types of silks, synthetic fabrics, and blends. 
This includes crush-proofing, stabilizing, permanent and 
non-permanent water repellents, specialty and plain fin- 
ishing of all types. Family man, 40 years of age. Excellent 
references. Write Box 173. 
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BELLE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DYESWOPES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
¢ ACIDS - 
DEVELOPED - 
BASES AND SALTS 


LABORATORY . 
BELLE CHEMICAL CO., INC. R E A D if N G 


BRANCHES: Charlotte, N. C. — 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 









DIRECT - CHROME 
FORMALDEHYDE 





GENERAL OFFICES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Boston, Mass. 
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RICHMOND PRODUCTS 
ee 

IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT = 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


RONYL DULLER S 


A New Non Metallic type duller 
for Nylon Hosiery 


May be used with usual resin finishes 


ECONOMICAL 


as less finish is needed to get the 
same firmness 
No additional duller needed 













Export Agents 


SEND FOR HOWARD G. GODFREY 
COMPLETE RICHMOND ‘Qateesenes 
DETAILS OIL SOAP A N D 456 Fourth Ave 
« a N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
So. Office: CHEMICAL . 


205 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cable Address 
Godfreyarn 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 


COMPANY 
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KEBANOL nk. 


ayureo woolen , 
colloun aud arrows 
a wer drovroable, 


sft bl fa. 





2, 
™ Washing and pry 


Your woolen, cotton and rayon fabrics finished 
with KERANOL N K will have a truly mellow, 
glove-like hand, durable to washing and dry 
cleaning. KERANOL N K is unaffected by 
variable pH values, so may be used with greatest 


efficiency in neutral, alkaline or acid baths. 
Additional — and highly 
valuable — use of KERANOL N K: 


as a plasticizer and softener in 
conjunction with all types of resin finishes. 


EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO YELLOWING! 


Write for our technical service bulletin +:208-110.1 





INC. 


rkansas (lo. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY AC 
Manvfacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 Years Inte 
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‘Tight soaping is enough! 


TO RINSE PRINTING THICKENER OUT COMPLETELY 



















),a highly soluble printing thickener, 
deposits a soft print. Light washing rinses it out quickly. 
Easily. Completely. Using tap water. Result? Happier 
production men. And fabrics that warm a fashion 
designer's heart with their softness . . . sparkling color 


. +. finer hand and body. 


AMBERFLOeliminates cooking, cooling and expensive 
mixing equipment. Simply blend it with chemicals 
and water. In a few minutes, the “color” 
is ready. Splitting is minimized on “Sheers” 


and other fragile fabrics, because it deposits 


is recommended for vat, 
rapidogen, direct, acid and acetate 
colors. Also white discharge. 
National Starch Products, 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


tonal 


STARCH PRODUCTS 





We’re interested in AMBERFLO—National’s easy-rinsing, 
ready-for-use printing thickener. 


We want [_] We want more technical data. 
to know [_] We'd like a plant demonstration. 
J Name Title- 
more: 
Company oe 
Address 
City a Zone State 
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XXVI : DYE YOUR WORSTED WITH 
: AHCOQUINONE BLUE § 
IV 
Cover 
XXII 
AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH becomes a bright 
XXV greenish-blue shade under artificial light and thus 
pt | helps to offset any tendency of other dyestuffs in 
| mixtures to show a redness under these conditions. 
| This dyestuff, which is suitable for use by the acid 
XVI ] or any chrome dyeing methods, has all the normal 
XVII | fastness properties of the better anthraquinone 
XXXIX blues. Use it to keep your combination shades uni- 
form under any lighting conditions. 
| Ask about AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH 
. for Dyeing to Government Specifications . 
XXIII 


— ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 


PROVIDENCE © RHODE ISLAND 


XX Associated with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
vi | London, England 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED « EST. 1815 


vin Offices: Charlotte, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, Providence 
KL Plants: Charlotte, N. C. Cincinnati, Ohio Dighton/Mass. 


XXI AHCOQUINONE BLUE AH 
AXXV Meets OG 108 Fastness Requirements and 


Facilitates Control of Shade Change in Arti- 
ficial Light 


Xl 
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COMPARE 


these features with those 
of any other make 


« Built to a precision and sturdiness 
not before available. 


« Exclusive design, one-statien group 
control for easier, faster operation. 


¢ Wide-range, variable speed control 
at operator’s finger tips. 


« Instantly reversible, one motion 
clutch control, hand operated from 
any examining position. 


¢ Let-off tension arrangement con- 
trolled from front of machine. 


« Any fabric can be examined face or 
back because take-ups operate clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise. 


« Center bar quills are ball-bearing 
mounted with opposite end equipped 
with new, Van Vlaanderen positive 
center-bar lock. 


This new, superior examining ma- 
chine will handle rolls up to 36” in 
diameter. Examining board is 36” high 
in widths for 60” and 70” cloth. Spe- 
cial widths available. Machine is 
equipped with precision clock, meas- 
uring yards and eighths from shell 
to shell. Attachment (optional) avail- 
able for running tube to tube or shell 
to tube. 


The INSPECTALL is equipped with 
ball bearings throughout ... sealed 
in for life. Drive is completely en- 
closed. Oversize dry dise clutches. 
Hard chromium-plated guide rolls. 


You are invited to see this quality 
machine. We also make a tubing and 
measuring machine, a combination 
tubing and doubling machine and a 
roll make-up beaming machine. 


Vl 


How is 
Quality 


Measured ? 


Because of today’s uncertain world conditions, 
your textile equipment may again have to be put 
to work on emergency schedules. The measure of 
its quality may be its ability to operate for long, 
continuous periods at peak production. 


We invite your comparison of the Van Vlaanderen 
INSPECTALL with competing makes. The IN- 
SPECTALL has been purposely engineered to out- 
last and out-perform them all. Compare its fea- 
tures, point by point, as shown in the column at 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
b INSPECTALL 
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pastas steal 


HYDROPEL G-4 


PROTECTIVE water proofing emulsion 
approved for government os 


handles easily - safely - surely 


The excellent efficiency and high effectiveness of 
Hydropel G-4 was thoroughly established during 
World War II. 


It is a special wax finish so compounded that 
mildew-proofing agents (such as Dihydroxydi- 
chlorodiphenylmethane) and particularly those 
requiring an alkali to solubilize them, may be 
mixed with the emulsion and applied. It tends to 
bind the mildew-preventive into the cloth, and 
greatly reduces any leaching out. 














USED IN 
MILDEW AND 
WATER 
PROOFING 


USED IN 


MILDEW, FIRE 
AND WATER 
PROOFING 


Used extensively now for fabrics in the defense 
program, Hydropel G-4 in the two bath method 
can be used for mildew and water-proofing. 
It also may be applied on top of any fire retardant 
treatment to give water repellancy, mildew and 
fire-proofing. 


For complete information about its properties, uses 
and applications, ask the Fancourt fieldman; or 


write, wire or phone direct. 


tettiles, it’s the finish that counts! 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
1006 ARNOLD STREET, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


Cyanamid 
Textile Chemicals 


DECERESOL® Wetting Agents 
NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 
SOLCORNOL® Sulfonated Corn Oils 
Softeners « Penetrants 

Sizing Compounds « Soluble Waxes 


Rapid, more efficient penetration is just one 

of the important processing qualities that starts fabrics 
off toa good finish. Good dye affinity, suppleness 

and good hand are other important properties 

that speed up processing and make 

fabrics more workable, saleable. 


Cyanamid Textile Chemicals are especially 
developed to impart such properties to 
fabrics. Why not let us demonstrate, 


in your own plant, what they can do for you. 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Faster penetration...saves processing time 





abrics 


S 





